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IS LIBERAL EDUCATION WORTH WHILE? 


By H. W. CHASE 
The University of North Carolina 


There is a-story of a college president who awoke 


in cold perspiration from a nightmare. “It was hor- 
rible,” he said. “I dreamed that I had to pass the ex- 
aminations for entrance to my college.” It is probable 
that most graduates who have been out of college for 
many years would deeply sympathize with the unfortu- 
nate president. The information acquired in high 
school and college has a most unpleasant habit of slip- 
ping away from us. 
has been variously characterized; Horace Greeley’s 
famous placard in the Tribune office, “No college grad- 
uates nor other horned cattle need apply,” indicates 


What remains after it is gone 


a once fairly prevalent idea that the deposit was—to 
put it mildly—of somewhat negative value. 

Professional courses obviously lead to knowledge 
and skill that do remain. In the case of the sort of 
educational courses commonly called “liberal” it is 
more difficult to formulate the specific results of the 
training which has been undergone. That something 
worth while persists is indicated clearly enough by 
such studies as Davies’ “Statistical Study in the Influ- 
ence of Environment.” Taking the inclusion of a name 
in “Who’s Who in America” as an indication of a suc- 
cessful career, he has shown that three hundredths of 
one per cent of men who are not college graduates 
“succeed” in this sense, while five and one-half per 
cent of all college graduates attain this degree of dis- 
tinction. The ratio is thus 166 to 1 in favor of the 
college man. Scholarship in college is also, as others 
have shown, a criterion of later success, as high as 
fifty per cent of men who attained the highest schol- 
arship honors in college being mentioned in “Who’s 
Who.” 

Just what the qualities are which lead to this in- 
creased probability of success is difficult to say; it is 
furthermore difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
how far they are developed by the college, and how 
far they exist originally in the selected group of indi- 
viduals who are intelligent and ambitious enough to 
become college graduates. Davies is inclined to an- 
swer that under our modern conditions, when the 
road to college is so open, it is the education itself 
rather than distinctive inborn quality which is re- 
sponsible for the higher proportion of successes. In 


so far as this is the case, it would seem that the col- 
lege education of the present, faulty though it be, has 
been markedly successful in doing something more to 
students’ minds than merely filling them with infor- 
mation of which they empty themselves as soon after 
graduation as possible. Liberal education would seem 
to be truly “liberal” in the sense that it does produce 
an all-around mental development. 

The doctrine of “mental discipline” 
been much in dispute. 


late 
It has been clearly pointed out 


has of 


that there are factors which condition the “spread” 
of the improvement wrought by any sort of specific 
training, and that where these factors are absent the 
It has thus been rather nat- 
ural that certain extremists should argue that the re- 
sults of education were limited to improvement in the 
specific things which were learned—that no sort of 
general mental training was to be expected.  Flex- 
ner’s “modern school” idea, for example, is based 
It is 
not, of course, true that any such thing as an absolute- 


spread does not occur. 


largely on such a misinterpretation of the facts. 


ly “general” mental training exists, in the sense that 
the study of any one subject or any few subjects will 
train to an equal degree all mental functions, or even 
But it is true that the 
training which a liberal education gives results in im- 


all related mental functions. 


provement which is evident in fields to a considerable 
degree remote from those in which it was gained. 

An interesting confirmation of this fact is found in 
an article in School and Society for Feb. 16, by E. A. 
Bess, entitled “College Men in the Army.” The writer, 
who evidently has intimate knowledge of the condi- 
tions, considers that “nothing has so completely com- 
plimented the type of modern college now coming more 
into existence quite so much as the way college men 
have made good in the army.” In a situation new to 
all concerned, to the men in the regular army as well 
as to those from the training camps or chosen in the 
selective draft, a situation in which even West Pointers 
“confessed that they had to learn much of their pro- 
gram over,” college men have shown a surprising 
power of adjustment to novel conditions. College men 
from the training camps have gone in beside officers 
of experience and made good. College men selected 
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in the draft have risen rapidly from the ranks. They 
have taken their medicine without a murmur, have 
been keen to learn, have shown a well-balanced self- 
confidence, determination and ambition. In situations 
calling for thought and judgment they have left men 
without college training far behind. 

Now adaptability to new situations, well-balanced 
power of thought, the ability to observe closely and 
to profit by experience are all general qualities. That 
they exist to a marked degree in the run of college 
men who have entered the army, both as officers and 
as privates, seems clear. To some, possibly to a large 
degree, they seem to have been developed by liberal 
education of the sort which our better colleges give. A 
writer in the New Republic who speaks of the “un- 
differentiated competency” of the American college 
man has the same qualities in mind. The college has 
met the most pragmatic of all tests, that of war, and 
has made good. 

If liberal education did nothing more than to in- 
crease the power of the individual to deal with new 
situations, to make himself at home in novel surround- 
ings, material and spiritual, its value wou!d be beyond 
calculation. Never has flexibility of mind been so 
needed as it is today and as it will be in the years of 


world reconstruction which are to follow the war. Let 
us admit, if you like, that a man’s power of adjust- 
ment to the new is largely determined by his inborn 
qualities. If it can be increased by one per cent, or by 
one-tenth of one per cent, by college training, the gain 
is one of inestimable value to society when it is multi- 
plied by the number of individuals in whom it oc- 
curs. 

The greatest danger which our civilization will 
have to face in the near future is that of the failure to 
recognize, and to make adjustments to, new conditions. 
The world can never be the same place that it was 
four years ago. The future is with those peoples who 
recognize this fact and who set out intelligently to 
deal with it. Success in doing this will depend upon 
something more than increased efficiency in routine 
matters. The efficiency expert is valuable, but it is not 
in terms of his split-second measurements that the 
world’s salvation will be wrought. Vision, insight, 
imagination, that capacity for straight thinking about 
big things which is philosophy in the best sense of the 
term—these are the qualities by virtue of which civil- 
ization will endure. Just in so far as liberal education 
develops such qualities it is the most important of all 
human enterprises. 


-RELATING THE ENGLISH COURSE TO THE WORLD CRISIS 


Ill. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS 


By J. H. HANFORD 
The University of North Carolina 


The teacher of English in high school or college 
holds a strategic position with regard to the major 
educational problem of the present time, the problem, 
namely, of readjusting instruction to suit the needs 
of a world transformed by war. Our situation as 
teachers of literature would appear to be just this. 
We have as our material of instruction a rich body of 
prose and poetry which may be used to fire the imagi- 
nation and to stimulate the intellect along almost any 
line of thought. From this material we have been 
accustomed to select at will according to our own 
interests and our judgment of what will be most in- 
teresting and valuable to the student. Our aims in 
the past have been varied and a trifle uncertain: in- 
formation, the cultivation of literary appreciation and 
the reading habit, intellectual discipline, the power of 
expression, etc. Confronted with a national crisis of 
tremendous importance and with the sudden rise of 
unwonted interests and educational necessities, we are 
forced to approach our subject matter from a new 


and very definite point of view. Our present goal is 
the formation of an American citizen, the implica- 
tions of such citizenship being a comprehension of 
America’s purposes today, a consciousness of the 
traditions and ideals which are the common heritage 
of the English-speaking race, a keener sense of the 
public duty of the individual, and the possession of 
those qualities of courage, manliness, and spirituality 
which the present and the future imperatively demand 
of the young Americans who are, in the beautiful 
phrase of Herman Hagedorn, “the hope of the world.” 
The situation involves partly a reconsideration of the 
materials to be selected, above all a change in em- 
phasis. The two preceding articles in this series have 
concerned themselves in different ways with this prob- 
lem of readjustment. In the present paper I shall deal 
chiefly with English literature, emphasizing such simple 
applications as may be made throughout the high 
school course without departing quite so widely from 
the usual plan of English instruction. It is not so 
much my intention to outline a program, as to point 
out those individual works in the high school list 
which seem to be best adapted to present use and to 
suggest concretely ways in which they may be made 
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to contribute to the purpose which I have discussed 
above. I have arranged the material in certain re- 
lated groups according to the major emphasis which 
is to be placed upon them, and this arangement may, 
in some cases, suggest an effective order in which the 
literature may be taken up. 


GROUP A. WAR AND ROMANCE 


In this day of battle, when martial thoughts and 
feelings come to us more naturally than ever before 
in our generation, the simple narratives of war and 
adventure, chivalry and heroism, enjoy a new ap- 
peal. If we divest our minds of the sense of tragedy 
and of anxious thought for what the future may bring 
forth, the present struggle is a thrilling spectacle. The 
great Elizabethan age of high adventure and glorious 
deeds has come again. The tramp of soldiers and the 
beat of drums resound in every city. “A thing which 
has struck me,” says Professor Gilbert Murray, “is the 
way in which the language of romance and melodrama 
has now become true. It is becoming the language 
of our normal life. Romance and melodrama were a 
memory, broken fragments living on, of heroic ages 
We live no longer on fragments and 
memories; we have entered ourselves upon a heroic 
age.” It is the special privilege of youth that it can 
respond to all this simply, with the enthusiasm which 
belongs to the childhood of the world. Nor is it the 
business of their elders to disturb too much the sense 
of glorious life, the buoyant hopefulness, the eager 
enthusiasm of the hour. It is rather their duty to 
foster these emotions, which are in themselves beauti- 
ful and good. The relish for adventure, with its at- 
tendant admiration of physical prowess, of courage, 
skill, and fortitude, besides being the universal pre- 
rogative of boyhood, is decidedly worth cultivating as 
a national asset. It tends to make healthy men, clear- 
eyed, and strong in the simple manly virtues. This at 
any time and especially now when life has suddenly 
swung back to its elemental basis, when millions of 
men have changed the office for the camps and 
trenches, when gallantry and honor are no longer ro- 
mantic words of long ago. 


in the past. 


We need not hesitate, 
therefore, or feel that we are trivial or irrelevant when 
we quicken the pulses of our boys and girls with the 
soul-stirring literature of adventure and romance. We 
need not worry if they still respond more vigorously 
to action than to ideas. Only we must come our- 
selves to the material with a fresh enthusia m and 
with the boy’s own interest in the thing itself. Above 
all we must put aside the critical and academic point 
of view which has rested like a blight on so much 
high school (and college) teaching and has made to so 


many generations of hapless students a book like 
/vanhoe forever hateful. 

The college entrance list is especially rich in ma- 
terial which is of service here. The first two years 
are preéminently the place for it, though it should 
not be wholly omitted in the third and fourth. The 
following notes will serve to indicate the aims and 
ideas which should dominate in the study of selec- 
tions in this group. Detailed applications, appropriate 
to the time and place, will suggest themselves to the 
individual teacher. 


1. Adventure. 


a. The Odyssey. In Palmer’s prose translation this world’s 
best story book is not too formidable for first or second year 
students. The teacher’s aim should be to make the story in- 
telligible and to emphasize incidentally the simple Greek ideals 
of patience, fortitude, practical wisdom, and the love of home. 

b. Robinson Crusoe. Acquaintance with this romance is 
the prescriptive right of every boy and girl. I see no justifica- 
tion for attempting to teach the book, or in any direct way 
to teach by it. Still this picture of a resourceful Englishman 
“on his own”, besides inviting comparison with Ulysses, sug- 
gests more than one point of contact with contemporary ad- 
venture. 

c. Treasure Island. Much the same comment may be made 
in regard to Stevenson’s fascinating narrative, which involves 
the additional element of conflict with a dangerous and sub- 
tle foe whose character and methods may help set in clearer 
light those of the modern pirates of land and sea. 

d. Two Years Before the Mast. To the high adventure of 
the sea in the days of the full rigged ship, presented with 
minute and vivid realism by Dana, interesting parallels and 
contrasts are afforded by the conditions and events of sea- 
faring life today. 

e. Quentin Durward, Lorna Doone, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, The Master of Ballantrae. 

f. The Robin Hood Ballads. The stoutness of heart, the 
good humor, the love of fair play, and the chivalrous attitude 
toward the weak displayed by Robin Hood are permanent and 
essential English qualities (American as well), modern illus- 
trations of which may be found in any current picture of the 
English “Tommy” in the trenches (e. g. Empey’s Over the 
Top). It is easy to interest North Carolina students in the 
character and history of the ballads because of their survival 
in many parts of our own state. 

g. “How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” “Pheidippides.” 


2. War and Heroism. 


a. Selections classified elsewhere may receive emphasis also 
in this aspect, e. g. Homer, Scott’s novels and poems, Shakes- 
peare, Jdylls of the King, etc. The ways of war in other 
times—weapons, strategy, the rdle of the individual, etc—as 
illustrated in these works, may be interestingly compared 
with the fighting of today. 

b. Marmion. The hero of Scott’s poem exemplifies the 
moral disabilities of a good fighter in a bad cause. 

c. “The Battle of Otterburn,” “The Armada,” “Naseby,” 
“Cavalier Tunes,” Campbell’s ballads in The Golden Treas- 
ury. The fighting spirit in these pieces is the soul of the 
modern English resolution to “see it through.” In connection 
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with “The Armada” read Tennyson’s “Last Fight of the 
Revenge” and contemporary naval poems in A Treasury of 
War Poetry, etc. In general see the war poems, especially 
“The Lads of Liege,” in Selections for Speaking in the Pub- 
lic Schools, Part II, copies of which may be obtained from the 
Extension Department of the University. 

d. “Incident of the French Camp,” “Hervé Riel.” Contem- 
porary instances of heroism from the collections cited above 
are excellent illustrative material. 


3. The Military Character. A wider use of the 
selections under this head is strongly recommended at 
this time. They should, as far as possible, be taken 
together and made to illustrate each other. So used 
they constitute a valuable study in ideals of leader- 
ship. The earlier literature covered in the: Sophomore 
course at the University has had ‘this as one of its 
chief themes. The question sheets on Shakespeare 
and Milton may be had on application. 

a. Henry |’. The qualities which made Henry an ideal 
English soldier should be carefully analyzed: for example, 
his courage; his honor; his care for his men; his firmness; 
his inspiring confidence; his democratic spirit of fellowship; 
his trust in the God of battles. 

b. Southey’s Life of Nelson. This fine narrative of the 
achievements of the greatest of English naval heroes leads 
naturally to a British and 
naval traditions and of the work of the allied navies in the 
peesent war. 


consideration of the American 


The teacher will find abundant illustrative ma- 
terial in Dixon’s The British Navy at War, Kipling’s Fringes 
of the Fleet, and the current magazines and newspapers. 

c. Macaulay’s “Clive” and “Frederick the Great.” 

d. Wordsworth’s “The Happy Warrior,” and Tennyson’s 
“Ode to the Duke of Wellington.” 

e. Contemporary materials, such as the chapter entitled “The 
Beloved Captain” in Hankey’s A Student in Arms and maga- 
zine accounts of Joffre, Pershing, Roberts, Kitchener, etc. 

4. Ideals of Chivalry. Emphasis should be laid on 
the knightly virtues of honor, loyalty and truth, the 
championship of right, not as belonging to an age 
long dead but as permanently valuable in modern life, 
and as constituting an element in the contemporary 
ideals of England, France and America. 

a. Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. 

b. Idylls of the King, especially “Gareth and Lynette.” 

c. Ivanhoe. The Robin Hood ballads may appropriately he 
used in connection with this book. 


GROUP B. NATIONALITY AND PATRIOTISM 

It is the manifest duty of every school to see that 
its students participate fully in the great revival of 
national and patriotic sentiment amid which we now 
live. The value of literature in this respect is incot- 
testable. In the higher years the love of America and 
all she stands for may-well be fostered by some deti- 
nite plan of study of American ideals such as that out- 
lined by Professor Forester in the first paper in this 
series, for younger students simply by the presentation 


of moving expressions of the love of country and of 


‘te a righteous national cause, etc. 


concrete instances in literature of heroism and sacri- 
fice inspired by devotion to the nation’s cause. Such 
expressions need not be drawn from American liter- 
ature alone; indeed there are advantages in drawing 
them from‘other literatures as well. Our own ideal 
of patriotism is a compound of many simples and the 
voices of widely different times and places appeal 
powerfully to it, Horace’s “dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori” not less than Nathan Hale’s “I regret 
that I have but one life to give for my country.” 
Moreover, in reading the noblest patriotic utterances 
of various peoples we come in contact with their differ- 
ing national ideals and may pass to a consideration 
of their national character and temper, with the re- 
sult of better understanding and appreciating our own. 
The items listed in this group, besides their immediate 
inspirational value, are the basis of a simple study of 
nationality and race consciousness. Here England nat- 
urally has a special claim, and now that France and 
Italy are our brothers in arms their patriotism too 
has become in a sense our own. Distinction may be 
made incidentally between the various forms of patri- 
otic devotion: the love of home and the physical scene 
(“I love thy rocks and rills”); loyalty to a sovereign 
or a flag; pride in a great national tradition; devotion 
Some historical 
connections should, of course, be made, as, for ex- 
ample, in the Elizabethan period (see National Ideals 
in English and American Literature, published by 
the extension department of the University and obtain- 
able at the College Book Exchange), and emphasis 
should be laid on the fact that there is a patriotism of 
peace as well as of war. “Tis not the dying for a 
faith that’s so hard, Master Harry—every man of 
every nation has done that—’tis the living up to it 
that is difficult.” 


1. Israel. 


a. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, etc. The spirit of the wars of 
Israel, particularly the identification of the Hebrew cause 
with the cause of righteousness, has its relationship with the 
present temper of the allied nations against Germany. The 
appeal to the God of the battles seems less remote than it did 
before the war. The Old Testament, therefore, considered 
simply from the literary viewpoint has a new validity as 
material for instruction. The Bible is, as ever, the best 
commentary on the life of the present, and the teacher, with- 
out of course going to absurd lengths, should help the stu- 
dent to make it so. 


2. Rome. 


a. Lays of Ancient Rome. 

b. The Aeneid. For mature students of Roman history or 
of Latin the Aeneid as a whole is a valuable study in Roman 
national ideals. 

c. Julius Caesar. The Roman ideal of complete sacrifice 
of personal interest and feeling to the good of the state is rep- 











resented in Brutus, who of course is the hero, not the villain, 
of the piece. Cassius, despite the meaner motives which min- 
gle with his patriotism, deserves more sympathetic treatment 
than he usually gets. 

d. Coriolanus. The play may be used with Julius Caesar as 
an illustration of the victory of the higher claims of the na- 
tion’s good over pride and selfishness. Interest may be readily 
aroused in the Volumnia-Virgilia contrast as a study of the 
relations of women to their men who fight. 


3. France. Little of the usual high school material 
is available here, but the English teacher should not 
miss the opportunity to present to his class the beauti- 
ful devotion of the Frenchman for his native land. 
3rowning’s “Hervé Riel” or “An Incident of the 
French Camp” will afford a convenient starting point. 
A rich literature has grown up in English expressing 
appreciation for the French spirit and admiration of 
the marvellous French accomplishment in the present 
war. See National Ideals in English and American 
Literature, Chapter VIII, and Selections for Speaking 
in the Public Schools, Part II. 


4. Italy. 

a. Browning’s “The Italian in England. 

5. Scotland. 

a. The Lady of the Lake. Besides the usual emphasis in 
teaching this poem stress should be laid on Scott’s love of 
country, of its physical beauty, its people, its legendary and 
heroic memories. So also in the Scotch novels, particularly 
in The Heart of Mid-Lothian, the best and truest of them 
all, a work which should find a place more frequently in the 
high school course. 

b. Burns’ poems. 


6. England. It is part of the business of the teacher 
of English literature to help rid the student of the 
prejudice and hostility toward England which the 
early study of American history, thanks to our text- 
books, too frequently still written according to the 
Prussian formula, has some times tended to instill. 
The English tradition and the English ideals are in- 
deed our own and the English course should be from 
first to last a study of our common Anglo-Saxon 
heritage. The teacher will find in the syllabus, Nation- 
al Ideals in English and American Literature already 
referred to, an excellent guide to a thorough-going 
knowledge of the subject. Contemporary materials 
for class use are contained in Selections for Speaking, 
Part II. 


a. Browning’s “Home Thoughts from Abroad,” “Home 
Thoughts from the Sea.” 

b. “The Armada,” Kenilworth, Westward Ho, Richard II, 
King John, Henry V. The plays of Shakespeare and other 
pieces which illustrate the spirit of nationality as it developed 
in the Elizabethan period should be related and, so far as pos- 
sible, studied together. No period of English history is so 
much like our own in its unity of purpose, its national con- 
sciousness, and its atmosphere of action and great deeds. 
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c. Wordsworth’s sonnets. Wordsworth, in a group of poems 
written under conditions strikingly analogous to those of our 
own day, gives the noblest expression of the national idealism 
of England. The love of rational and sober liberty, the cham- 
pionship of the rights of smaller nations, the will to resist to 
the death the menace of a military tyranny, and finally the 
conviction that the true greatness of nations is moral and spir- 
itual make him an invaluable guide and an inspiring prophet 
for the present generation. 


7. America. See preceding paper by Professor 
Foerster, also selections in The Battle Line of Democ- 
racy (published by the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation) and Long’s Patriotic American Prose. Hale’s 
<1 Man Without a Country would be a useful addition 


to the high school course in the first or second year. 


GROUP C. LIBERTY, DEMOCRACY, AND INTER- 


NATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The selections in this: group make heavier demands 
on the student’s intellectual grasp and are in general 
more suitable for use in the third and fourth years. 
The method of approach suggested by Professor 
Greenlaw in the second paper in this series may 
often be profitably used, the aim of the study being to 
stimulate and guide the student’s thought on the 
broad problems of democracy and foreign policy whigh 
involved in our national life and effort at the 
It should be noted that the logical order 
that has been followed in arranging the various groups 


are 


present time. 


Em- 
phasis in Group A may be put on the primitive and 
mediaeval period, in Group B on the Elizabethan age, 
and in Groups B and C on the period of the French 
and American revolutions and the Napoleonic wars. 
If, then, the arrangement here given is roughly fol- 
lowed the literature may be made to illustrate the broad 
features of English and American history. The period 
of the restoration and the early eighteenth century, rep- 
resented by the Spectator Papers, is here omitted as 
having a less vital relation with the present. 

a. Macaulay’s Life of Milton. The beginnings of the mod- 
ern conception of popular rule may be studied in connection 
with Milton’s life, also the Puritan ideal as incorporated in 
our own national tradition and character. 

b. Burke’s Conciliation. Contemporary interests, and prob- 
lems give a new vitality to the study of this document. It 
is an appropriate starting point for a study of American dem- 
ocracy. (See Foerster’s paper, “American Literature and the 
Present Crisis”). It affords also material for instruction in 
the English ideal of constitutional liberty and in the nature 
of the bond that holds the British Empire together. The 
basis of the Anglo-American alliance against autocracy is im- 
plicit in Burke, and the teacher should seize the opportunity 
to make clear the true historical relationship between the two 
nations and their fundamental identity in principles and pur- 
pose. See the interesting article, “Re-discovering Burke,” by 
Rose Alden, in The English Journal for February, 1918. 

c. Macaulay’s Warren Hastings. This essay connects with 


can easily be adapted to a chronological study. 
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Burke and gives additional material on the British ideal of 
enipire. 

d. Macaulay’s Frederick the Great. The contemporary in- 
terest of this essay on the founder of German militarism is 
obvious. It may be made the basis of instruction in the 
German national character and the causes of the present war. 

e. Burns’ poems. The passion for liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity represented in Burns’ personality and works identifies 
him with the modern movement in England and America to- 
ward the more complete realization of popular control and 
social justice. Connection may be made through Burns be- 
tween the French revolution, the English liberal movement, 
and the American constitution. 

f. Wordsworth. The poems cited in the preceding group 
may be used also in this connection 

g. Byron. Shelley, Tennyson. See the syllabus National 
Ideals in English and American Literature for suggestions as 
to their relation to the ideas under consideration here. 

h. The great contemporary ideal of international justice, 
though suggested in Burke, is but imperfectly represented in 
the usual high school reading. The need of introducing re- 
cent material on this point is therefore imperative. The 
Forum of Democracy (Allyn and Bacon) and Democracy To- 
day (Scott-Foresman) are useful, inexpensive books; valua- 
ble selections are contained in Foerster and Pierson’s 4meri- 


can Ideals. 


GROUP D. CHARACTER, CONDUCT, RELIGION 


Obviously there remain in the high school reading 
thany items which cannot be so directly related to the 
problems of today. They deal in general with the 
personal life, with ideals of character and conduct and 
with the relation of the individual to higher powers. 
Can these works also be so treated as to derive a new 
validity from the thought and emotion of the present 
hour? By the teacher who feels in himself that quick- 
ening of the spiritual life which the war has brought 
to so many individuals they can hardly fail to be so 
treated. We have been thrown back today on the 
fundamental things of life and the need of a more 
serious outlook and a firmer ‘faith is everywhere 
strongly felt. Now more than ever the English teacher 
is bound to assume for his students the function of 
spiritual guidance, not, indeed, by preaching to them, 
but by so presenting the materials at his command that 
they will produce their maximum effect in inspiring 
noble thought and aspiration. Definite suggestions 
as to method are of little utility here. The result will 
be proportionate to the glow of sympathy which the 
instructor brings to his work and the degree to which 
he enters into the spiritual meaning of what he 
teaches. He stands in need of the zeal of an evange- 
list, combined, of course, with a sense of the means to 
be employed in patiently leading the student to a full 
comprehension of what he reads. The following items 
seem to me of especial value for their appeal to the 
deeper emotions of the student and for the light they 
shed on the problems of the personal life. I make no 








attempt at annotation. Useful suggestions as to the 
direction which the study of some of these works may 
take at the present time are afforded in the question 
sheets for Sophomore English referred to above. For 
the treatment of contemporary literature in illustration 
of the subject matter of this group see National Ideals 
in English and American Literature, chapter VIII. 

a. The Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Tennyson’s “Holy Grail.” 

b. Hamlet, Macbeth. 

c. Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning. 

d. Carlyle’s Life of Burns, Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

e. Sesame and Lilies. 

It will be observed that the list of reading given in 
this paper omits those classics which have a purely 
literary appeal. This omission results from the con- 
viction that practically the whole emphasis in the 
present high school course should be on content rather 
than on form. Even the aesthetic and appreciative end 
is ordinarily best served in this way, and there is now 
less justification than formerly for concerning our- 
selves much with works which have no special mes- 
sage for this generation. The program may seem un- 
duly solemn. I do not mean to imply that the teacher 
should constantly play the role of spiritual father 
to his flock or to exclude altogether the literature of 
pure amusement and delight. It is still good to 
“laugh and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair,” to follow 
gleefully the adventures of Tam O’Shanter or Ichabod 
Crane. But after all we live in a solemn time, when 
even “‘self-pleasing folly’s idle brood” is ready to have 
its attention directed to serious things. We need to re- 
peat with Burke the old warning of the church, Sursum 
corda; we ought, with him, to “elevate our minds to 
the greatness of that trust to which the order of Prov- 
idence has called us.” It is only by so doing that we 
shall enter into the priceless heritage of the present 
time. 





Through the board of education, the people rule the 
school. A board member is neither an educator nor a 
governor. There is no board of education 
except in meeting duly called and convened, and then 
only after roll-call and before adjournment. Not even 
in board meeting has a member any authority; he has 
only his voice and his vote. The control of the schools 
is in the vote. The resolutions that are regularly 
adopted govern the schools —CHANCELLOR. 





One must be an inventor to read well. As the pro- 
verb says, “He that would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies, must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” 
There is then creative reading as well as creative writ- 
ing.—EMERSON. 
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THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


IV. LATIN GRAMMAR 


By G. K. G. HENRY 
The University of North Carolina 


In a previous paper the following allotment of gram- 
matical topics for the high school course has been sug- 
gested : 

First year: Complete mastery of declension and 
conjugation and the more elementary principles of 
syntax. 

Second year: Development of the syntax of cases 
together with the main principles governing the usage 
of mood and tense ; word-order. 

Third year: Detailed study of the syntax of verbs, 
especially of the use of the subjunctive mood in de- 
pendent clauses. 

Fourth year: Further application of the matter ac- 
quired in the previous years ; diction ; meter. 

It is to be borne in mind that no definite laws can be 
laid down as to the amount of such material to be 
given in any one year. The subject is a progressive 
one, and what is to be taught at each stage will depend 
almost wholly on what has been mastered in the pre- 
vious stages. But if definite goals to be striven for are 
determined in advance, there is much greater likeli- 
hood of getting forward with the subject than if it be 
left to chance. At least a certain minimum in each 
case can be insisted upon, and the outline above is but 
It must be re- 
peated, too, that the topics suggested cannot be kept 


the suggestion of such a minimum. 


entirely distinct. Indeed, it is not even desirable that 
they be kept distinct. The outline is intended to serve 
merely as an indication of what would seem to be the 
reasonable emphasis of the course in its several years. 
FIRST YEAR 

The elemetary work in the study of a language is 
of the highest importance, and in no other year of the 
course is more expert teaching demanded. The profit 
of the later years depends on the thoroughness with 
which the mastery of forms has been carried through. 
A half mastery of the declensions and conjugations can 
expect only failure in the attempt to read Caesar and 
Cicero. The forms of inflection are rarely, we might 
say never, learned after the first year has been left be- 
hind. The study of Latin really begins with the appre- 
ciation of the fact that the relation of words to each 
other has in general a different criterion in Latin from 
that which holds in English. In English few words, in 
Latin practically ail words, *re inflected. In English 
“The man gave the boy a book,” is one sentence and 
“The boy gave the man a book” is quite a different 


sentence. Order of words is the principle in English 
for determining the meaning of any sentence. In Latin 
the principle is form, so that “Vir puero librum dedit” 
may be written “Dedit vir librum puero” or “Puero vir 
librum dedit” or any of sixteen ways, for each of the 
four words may be placed in any position in combina- 
tion with the other three words. We need no further 
illustration to impress upon us the tremendous import- 
ance of the knowledge of forms. 

The question at once suggests itself as to how the 
teacher may best help the pupil to master the material 
to be learned. Are there any aids, methods if you will, 
that may be adopted for an intelligent study of the de- 
clensions and conjugations? It must be granted at the 
outset that the learning by rote the inflected forms can 
never be abandoned, and no method can take the place 
of memory in Latin. 
beyond the mere learning by rote that the teacher may 
employ. For example, declension is a process of build- 
ing or combining case-endings and substantive stem. 
Declension may be taught by this building process. 
After the pupil has been well instructed on what a 
stem is, he may be required to go through his cases 


There are, however, exercises 


with a view to discovering the relation of this stem to 
the case forms; of discovering, for example, how the 
ablative singular is so often like the stem; or of find- 
ing the relation between stem and nominative singular ; 
or how the stem always appears in the genitive plural. 

Such an exercise in case formation will lead the 
teacher to require the pupil to collect his material for 
the purpose of arranging the cases horizontally instead 
of vertically, as commonly arranged in text books. 
This will afford a comparison of the various declen- 
sions, and the pupil will find that there is much in com- 
mon among all the declensions, and that when the first 
declension was learned much also of the other declen- 
sions was mastered. The teacher may well avail him- 
self of the horizontal arrangement of the cases in 
teaching the forms of the pronouns, also, relative, in- 
terrogative, intensive, demonstrative. This arrange- 
ment shows to the eye most vividly the similarity of 
forms for them all; it presents most graphically the 
common endings, ius and i, for example, in the geni- 
tive and dative singular. 

Daily application of the mastered forms through the 
translation of easy sentences and passages from the 
first year book will gradually familiarize the student 
with the significance and the signification of the case 
endings. Generous use of the blackboard on the part 
of the pupil will help visualize these forms; for it is as 
important that the student be able to recognize the 
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forms when seen as to recite them orally. Of the two, 
in fact, the former is the more important, as later the 
application will be to the printed page rather than to 
the spoken language. 

As in the cases, so also in the verb forms learning 
by rote is the first requirement. But here again the 
process of building onto the verb stem may well be 
employed for helping to an intelligent understanding of 
From the 
outset the pupil should be drilled in the meaning of 
He should be 
able to recognize at once, for example—ba of the im- 
perfect indicative, or —re of the imperfect subjunctive, 
or—ris as a second person, so that the applacation of 
the meaning of any form may readily be made when 
that form is presented to the eye. It may be thought 
best by the teacher to present the infinitives before the 
subjunctives, for by so doing the similarity between 
the present infinitive and the imperfect subjunctive or 
between the perfect infinitive and the pluperfect sub- 
junctive may be used to fix the form in the pupil’s 
mind. 


the forms, and to fixing them in the mind. 


personal endings and tense-mood signs. 


Such similarities should be utilized on all pos- 
sible occasions. 

This work of the first year has little opportunity to 
be elaborated in the later years. It needs to be repeated 
that forms are not learned after this year has been left 
behind. This is a truism among Latin teachers, and 
the very fact of its being a truism should continually 
remind us to lay the emphasis of the beginner’s work 
on the forms of inflection. Hence the necessity of re- 
peated drill with nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
so that accuracy, precision, thoroughness, may be ac- 
‘quired. If the pupil has been taught case signs and 
tense-mood signs well, he may now go forward into 
Caesar with a fair hope of success, for the ability to 
translate demands one, and only one, absolute prere- 
quisite, facility in recognition of form. 

SECOND YEAR 

The second year’s work is devoted largely to transla- 
tion. It becomes necessary, therefore, for the teacher 
to decide in advance of undertaking the course how 
much time will be devoted to systematic grammar and 
grammatical analysis, and what will be the plan for 
covering some definite amount of such grammatical 
work. A definite goal will thus be set and results not 
left entirely to chance. Since the year’s work is to take 
into account translation and content as well as syste- 
matic grammar, possibly not more than ten minutes a 
day will be available for grammar. The day’s transla- 
tion is itself a splendid exercise in quickly and accur- 
ately recognizing the forms of the words. A systematic 
study of syntax may well, therefore, be arranged in 
connection with the text, a definite amount of time be- 


ing devoted to typical and topical constructions each 
day. 

According to the outline sketched at the beginning 
of this paper, the work of the second year may be re- 
stricted in the main, though not entirely, to the uses of 
the cases. In the first year the broad, general uses of 
the cases were taught: the nominative was the case 
of the subject, the genitive was the “of” case, the accu- 
sative was the “into” case, etc. In a more detailed 
syntactic study simplicity of presentation should be 
the aim rather than complex elaboration. Pupils often 
become confused through a mistaken belief in the ex- 
istence of a syntactic complexity that does not exist. 
The reduction to simplicity may be illustrated by a con- 
crete case. We shill suppose that the class is to study, 
for example, the accusative case. The pupil will be 
encouraged if told that there are only three common 
uses of the case, and that two of these are the same 
at the English idiom—the object of prepositions (most 
commonly ad and in), and the object of the verb. To 
these two uses the pupil will add at once that impor- 
tant principle that the subject of the infinitive is in the 
accusative case. It is worth while to know the fre- 
quency of occurrence of syntactical construcion in the 
high school Latin course. (For a complete classifica- 
tion of such constructions reference may be had to 
Byrne’s The Syntax of High School Latin, University 
of Chicago Press). A knowledge of the frequency of 
the accusative, for example, will enable the teacher to 
place the emphasis on the commonest constructions. 
Thus of the 540-odd accusatives in the first thirty 
chapters in the first book of Caesar there is not a score 
that may not be classed under the three headings men- 
tioned above; and by adding the accusative of extent 
this score may be reduced by half. So also, if the 
genitive be the topic in hand, the study may be simpli- 
fied so as to embrace not more than four uses, for only 
rarely is there a genitive in Caesar and Cicero that is 
not possessive, objective, partitive, or material and 
quality. There are only seventeen such in Caesar and 
nineteen in the orations against Catiline. These should, 
of course, be noted as they occur in the text. But in- 
terest should be stimulated in the pupil to discover 
these rare cases for himself, and he should not be al- 
lowed to become confused or discouraged in a belief 
in the multiplicity of uses. There is no great need to 
study in connection with the Caesar text the genitive 
with miseret or interest, or with verbs of plenty, or 
with potior, or with admoneo or with verbs of remem- 
bering, or with verbs or judicial action, if, as examina- 
ticn proves to be the case, there are only six instances 
of them all together in a hundred pages of Caesar and 
half of constructions named are not found at all. 
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Some attention must be paid in the second year work 
to the syntax of the verb. The constructions of indi- 
rect discourse are met with so continuously in Caesar 
that it would seem that this topic is one to be mastered 
at the outset. Indirect discourse may well be made a 
special topic of notice throughout the year, since in it 
are involved the main principles governing the use of 
mood and tense, that is, the infinitive, subjunctive, and 
sequence of tenses. In connection with the study of in- 
direct discourse the infinitive may be studied complete. 


THIRD YEAR 


If the outline suggested for the first and second 
years’ work in grammar has been followed, the stu- 
dent has had a very fair introduction to Latin syntax. 
The mastery of the inflectional forms, the uses of the 
cases, the constructions of indirect discourse, the prin- 
ciples of sequence of tenses, the uses of the infinitive— 
these comprise no small amourt of syntactical knowl- 
edge. It remains still to complete the study of the sub- 
junctive mood. 

(Our grammars commonly treat the syntax of moods 
by topics: purpose, result, concession, etc. It is often 
advantageous to teach verb syntax by classifying 
clauses according to the introductory particles. This 
frequently admits of simplification in the statement of 
a syntactical principle. For example, an indirect ques- 
tion is a substantive clause introduced by an interroga- 
tive. The pupil may be required to gather together 
the Latin interrogatives, and to verify in his reading 
the fact that substantive clauses introduced by these 
words always take the subjunctive. In connection with 
the study of indirect questions the pupil must, of 
course, differentiate between relative and interrogative. 
An illustration will show him the difference ; “I knew 
the man who was there” and “I knew what man was 
there.” If ut clauses are under discussion, a simple 
rule may be formulated such as: ut meaning “as” or 
“when” takes the indicative, otherwise, (i. e., when 
meaning “that,” whether purpose, result, or substan- 
tive), it takes the subjunctive. 
naturally fall under four headings: one that takes the 
indicative, three that take the subjunctive. These con- 
structions are mentioned as typical to illustrate the 
value of teaching syntax by introductory particles. 
‘They may be elaborated at the discretion of the teacher. 


So also cum clauses 


FOURTH YEAR 
In the fourth year’s work one naturally shrinks from 
obscuring the beauties of Vergil under grammatical 
analysis. Vergil is not for parsing or syntactical study. 
Rather it is a purely literary study to the accompani- 
ment of Horace, Ovid, Catullus. In the fourth year, 
therefore, grammar and composition must be based on 


other authors, on the Caesar and Cicero read in the 
earlier years. The grammar assignment may perhaps 
be restricted to the usual one hour per week devoted 
to composition. Now that the student has reached his 
fourth year in his study of Latin, emphasis may be 
placed on more serious work ‘a the translation of Eng- 
lish into Latin than in tic preceding years. Consider- 
able familiarity wi‘a the language is to be pre-supposed 
before any very satisfactory work can be undertaken 
in composition. l’ut the studying of Latin syntax by 
composition has most definite rewards. This point 
hardly needs pressing upon teachers of Latin ; for many 
of us believe that Litin grammar can be taught more 
thoroughly through composition than by any other for- 
mal method. The writing of English into Latin gives 
the pupil a closer touch with the grammatical usages 
and idioms than the ~everse process of translating 
Latin into English; fer he has to adopt, as it were, 
the idioms of Latin as his own. 

The question is often raised as to how much of the 
time of the student should be given to a study of meter 
in the reading of Vergil. The mastery of the general 
principles of the hexameter verse and of the quantity 
of vowels should be the minimum. The masicring of 
these principles is not a difficult task. Then the verse 
may be read metrically by two methods, musically by 
the ear and formally by rule of quantity of vowels. 
The spirit and metrical flow of the Latin hexameter 
should be secured before the attempt is made to apply 
the details of prosody. The teacher must do the first 
scanning for the students. The ear should become fa- 
miliar with the rhythm of the Latin verse by hearing 
some verses scanned each day. Then should follow a 
great deal of practice in applying the general rules of 
quantity. Scanning by ear only without the applica- 
tion of rules will lead to carelessness; but a merely 
mechanical dividing of verses into feet by rules and 
exceptions to rules leads to machine work. A happy 
combination of scanning at sight and attention to 
technical detail is the end in view. The mechanical 
effect due to the desire to scan accurately disappears 
with practice. 

Some of the time devoted to grammatical study in 
Caesar and Cicero may in Vergil be put on studying 
the poet’s grammatical style, figures of speech, choice 
of words, rhetorical coloring. The Roman tone, the 
splendor of the descriptions, the master’s hand in dic- 
tion and versification, pen pictures, striking scenes, 
these and many others, are topics that may at least be 
touched on by the high school student in a study of 
Vergil. 

The use of a notebook on the part of the pupil at 
each stage of the grammatical study is almost a neces- 
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sity. It is particularly valuable in connection with the 
exercises in Caesar and Cicero. Many plans for such 
notebooks have been devised, but it is no very difficult 
matter for each teacher to work out for himself a plan 
suited to the special program of his class. The general 
idea is that a few pages be allotted to each case where 
the several constructions may be noted as they are dis- 
covered in the text, the example being written out in 
full in Latin; and that the same arrangement be pur- 
sued for the various verb constructions, the pages in 
this instance being headed not by tense or mood names 
but by the names of the constructions. 


The assignment of topical constructions to special 
groups of students to be reported upon in class has 
been found to he stimulating to rivalry and interest. 
One group may report on the occurrences, say, of the 
ablative absolute from day to day, another on cum 
clauses, another on infinitives in indirect discourse, etc. 
The assignments should of course be shifted frequent- 
ly from group to group as the year advances. Sections 
of the notebooks can be made to do service in this way 
also. The size of the class will of course determine 
the division into groups. If the class is very small sev- 
eral topics may be made the business of each group. 


OUR EARLY GRADED SCHOOLS AND THEIR FOUNDERS 


Il. JULIUS LINES TOMLINSON: TEACHER, OR- 
GANIZER, AND BUILDER OF SCHOOLS 


By M. C. S. NOBLE 
Dean of the School of Education, The University of North Carolina 


BIRTH, PARENTAGE AND EDUCATION 

Julius Lines Tomlinson, the son of Rev. A. Tomlin- 
son and Mrs. Rachel Tomlinson, was born in 1852 at 
Archdale, Randolph County, North Carolina. His 
parents were Quakers and opposed his being educated 
for either a military or a political life. He prepared 
for college at New Garden School, now Guilford 
College, graduated at Trinity College, N. C., when he 
was only twenty years of age, and spent the next year 
at Haverford College where he took the degree of 
A. M. 

After graduating at Haverford he taught for two 
years in California and then returning to the east he 
taught for six years in the Friends’ Select School 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 


WILSON, INSPIRED BY GRAHAM, ESTABLISHES 


GRADED SCHOOLS 


At the Wilson, N. C., State Normal School, during 
the summer of 1881, Superintendent Alexander 
Graham, of Fayetteville, N. C., delivered a course of 
lectures on the subject of public graded schools. The 
local paper of which young Josephus Daniels was one 
of the editors, was delighted with the lectures and im- 
mediately championed the cause of popular education 
for the town of Wilson. The citizens became inter- 
ested, amd at their urgent request, Superintendent 
Graham, a few days later, delivered in the court house 
a public address on the same subject which moved the 
people to immediate and aggressive action. 

The town had never had a long term public school 
and hence the great mass of the children had never 
regularly attended school. Stirred by Superintendent 


Graham’s story of the public graded school in Fayette- 
ville and quickened by town pride and parental love 
and interest, the citizens of this then small North 
Carolina town determined to have for their children 
the very best school facilities. 

Other meetings were held and a committee was ap- 
pointed to attend to the many details of organization. 
Following the Fayetteville plan, the committee turned 
for maintenance to three sources,—the regular but in- 
adequate county school fund raised by taxation under 
the state levy, an appropriation from the Peabody fund, 
and contributions from private citizens. The commit- 
tee met with such gratifying success in soliciting funds 
from private sources that it began to arrange for the 
opening day of the school. 


TOMLINSON BECOMES SUPERINTENDENT AT WILSON 


A large frame building, which had been formerly 
used for a “Female Seminary,” was rented for the use 
of the new school and then the committee began a 
search for a superintendent. Fortunately it knew that 
the success of the venture would depend largely upon 
the personality of the leader, that the right man would 
make the school a success, and that the wrong man 
would ruin the cause for years to come. Happily the 
choice fell on the subject of this sketch. 


A VISIT TO THE WILSON SCHOOLS 

I had the good fortune to visit the Wilson graded 
school during its first session. 
visit. 

As I walked into the beautiful school grounds the 
children were at recess, but in a few minutes the sig- 
nal was given and immediately all laughter was 
hushed, play ceased, and two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren promptly took their places in line, and, at the 
word of command, they marched like well-trained sol- 
diers, every one of them, boys and girls alike, back into 


I shall never forget my 
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the building to their classrooms. 1 was at the time a 
teacher in the Bingham school where I daily saw mili- 
tary promptness and precision in every movement of 
the cadet corps, but those children moved with a 
promptness and a precision which fully equaled that 


of our well-drilled battalion. 


JULIUS LINES TOMLINSON: TEACHER, ORGANIZER 
AND BUILDER OF SCHOOLS 


| spent two days in Wilson and carefully observed 
the work of all the grades and closely studied the out- 
lines of the system. Everywhere, on the playground, 
in the marching to and from the building, in the class- 
rooms, and even on the streets as the children went to 
school in the morning or returned home in the after- 
noon, | saw order, freedom, and organization. 


FOMLINSON AS AN ORGANIZER 


Superintendent Tomlinson was an organizer in every 
sense of the word. His manner was quiet, methodical, 
and impressive. He knew what a school ought to be 
and he knew how to make it what it ought to be. He 


was scholarly and ever strove to instill in both teachers 





and pupils an abiding love for genuine scholarship, 
Not only was he an organizer and a scholar but he 
was a teacher by nature and by training. In his office 
he talked freely with me about his hopes, his ideals, 
and his plans for the school he was building. He 
looked personally after every detail of the work that 
was done by his teachers in carrying out his plans. 

At the weekly teachers’ meetings he would outline 
the work, and afterwards in his office he would write 
out for each teacher detailed directions for the teaching 
of every subject to be taught in the grade, and in addi- 
tion to this laborious work he spent all of the time of 
school hours in either inspecting the work of the teach- 
er or in taking the teachér’s place so that she might 
see how he wanted the work to be done. Being, as I 
have said, a teacher by nature and by training, his 
methdd of conducting teachers’ meetings, his written 
outlines and directions for each teacher, together with 
personal inspection and illustrative teaching were in 
effect a splendid normal training for the teachers. So 
well, in fact, did he train his teachers that many 
from a distance requested to be allowed to teach under 
his direction for the experience and training. 

In the spring of 1882 he was elected superintendent 
of the Wilson State Normal School and in this posi- 
tion he again demonstrated his power as an organizer 
and a leader to a better service in the teacher’s work. 

Superintendent Tomlinson had the good sense to 
take the public into daily contact with the school. 
Through public notice and private request he invited 
the citizens to visit the school at will and to bring 
their friends with them. During the first year it is re- 
corded that more than one thousand people visited the 
The skill of the teachers, 
the orderly conduct of the pupils, the clock-like regu- 
larity of every movement of the school, and the quiet, 
courteous, and effective manner of the superintendent 
delighted every visitor and sent him away a hearty 
aggressive friend of popular education. 


school during school hours. 


He insisted on careful reports as to the scholarship 
and deportment of each pupil and by the use of a moni- 
torial system he secured effective discipline and school 
government. To be a monitor was a great honor and 
was striven after by all, but to be the head monitor or 
rather the chief officer of the school was the greatest 
honor a pupil could win. The monitors were appointed 
at the end of each month and the occasion was a great 
event in the history of the school. The public was in- 
vited to attend and some prominent person was called 
in to present to the chief officer the coveted badge of 
office, a large gold medal, which was to be worn until 
lost to some successiul competitor. 
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TOMLINSON GOES TO WINSTON 

Professor Tomlinson’s success at Wilson was so 
pronounced that he received calls to other positions in 
the state and out of it but he preferred to work in his 
native state, and therefore he accepted in August, 1883, 
the superintendency of the city schools of Winston, 
North Carolina. 

His first official act at Winston, as seen in the rec- 
ords, was furnishing to the school board the plan of 
the West End school building. This building at the 
time it was erected was practically the best public 
school building in the state. 

His splendid powers of organization, aided by the 
fine school spirit of this progressive town, gave to 
Winston a most efficient school system and added to 
his reputation as a successful builder of schools. 


HE GOES TO GREENSBORO AS SUPERINTENDENT 

In 1888 he was called to the superintendency of the 
graded schools of Greensboro, North Carolina, where 
he again devoted his fine power to organize and his 
contagious enthusiasm to increase the efficiency of 
the schools which had been in existence for several 
years. But the strain and labor of laying foundations 
and building systems had been undermining his consti- 
tution and lowering his powers of resistance to a fatal 
disease which for years had been sapping away his 
life and on Sunday, May 11, 1890, he died at his home 
When he died 


in Greensboro while yet a young man. 
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the state lost the service of one of its very best teachers 
and school superintendents. 


HIS WORK IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Tomlinson was always in demand 
as a lecturer at Normal schools and teachers’ institutes. 
He was an instructor in the first Summer School for 
Teachers held at the University of North Carolina and 
served in that capacity for four years when he became 
superintendent of the “Summer Normal” at Wilson. 
In 1884 he was elected superintendent of the Univer- 
sity Summer School and the next year went to Wins- 
ton, his home town, to organize a “Summer Normal” 
recently established by the legislature. 

His report on the work of the University of North 
Carolina Summer School is one of the most thoughtful, 
practical, and suggestive educational documents pub- 
lished in this state since the Civil War. In it he care- 
fully outlines a course of instruction for the training 
of teachers, having as his central thought the creation 
of a class of professional teachers. 

In this brief sketch it has been possible merely to 
touch upon the stronger points of his character which 
made him ar effective and popular leader in the cause 
of education at a time when leaders and constructive 
schoolmen were sorely needed in the state. He has 
been dead for more than a quarter of a century, but his 
work is still bearing fruit in the public schools of three 
of our most progressive cities. 


THE TEACHER’S CHANCE IN WAR-TIME* 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


It is to be taken for granted that all teachers in our 
public schools are not only willing but eager to do every 
last whit for our nation in its efforts to preserve for us 
and for all peoples during all times the rights and privi- 
leges symbolized by Runnymede, Yorktown, the Bas- 
tile, Pskoff, and personified in such great souls as 
Cromwell, Patrick Henry, Rochambeau, and Milyou- 
kof. We know this is no battle of pigmies but a strug- 
gle of Titans; it is elemental, primal, basic, in its na- 
ture. Two great and vital principles of government 
are in a death grapple, and one or the other must go 
under; they can no longer go on together; either the 
right of free peoples to govern themselves must be 
vindicated here and now in this war or forever must 
human kind bow in humble submission to a sceptre 
and a throne. 

The assumption of loyalty being accepted, and the 


* Delivered first before the Hoke County Teachers’ Association, Janu- 
ary 26, 1918. 


danger in which our rights and privileges are now 
placed being recognized, we can proceed to examine 
in some detail what the chances of the teacher are to 
serve in this mighty struggle. 

Over and over again it has been stated that we are 
not in this war for booty or for territory. We and our 
allies are fighting for a great and fundamental princi- 
ple of government. In reality, too, that is the one 
motive which actuates Germany and her allies. Autoc- 
racy has arrayed itself in all its might and splendor 
against democracy in all its crudity and lack of ele- 
gance. This is a war of ideas, not of wealth, or of 
territory. Incidentally wealth and men and territory 
are involved in the contest but only as they are the 
visible and objective means by which the ideas clash 
and struggle on. 

- Here is the first great chance then for the teachers. 
We live in a world of ideas, we claim to be helping boys 
and girls along the road by which they arrive at their 
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conceptions of life as found in government, in church, 
in the home, in business, in society. It falls upon us 
then to see to it that we do give our boys and girls 
just and right ideas about the world in which they 
live and about the varied activities which engage the 
attention of their fellowmen. While we must con- 
tinue to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and the whole splendid array of subjects 
prescribed by law we must remember that these are 
only the tools with which the boys and girls are to 
work out their own actuating ideas of life. 

To be very concrete in the matter. What is democ- 
racy and what are its problems as an instrument with 
which a people may be governed? 
tion proven that democracy is safe for the world to 
have as a form of government? When, in a democracy, 
labor hampers capital with lockouts, strikes and boy- 
cotts and capital oppresses labor with low wages, un- 
healthful working conditions and the undue employ- 
ment of child-labor, can we honestly say that we have 
proven democracy to be a plan of government best 
suited to the needs of mankind? This is but one of 
the many problems of democracy and teachers must 
make their boys and girls to see that it is one of many 
yet to be solved before the case for democracy is en- 


Have we as a na- 


tirely proven. 

Right here is involved the whole big idea of democ- 
racy, for if it means anything at all, it means equality 
of opportunity. 
democracy has a right with every other citizen to make 
the most of himself or herself. To that end democracy 
guarantees to every citizen the right of freedom of 
speech and action in so far as that speech or action 
does not prevent someone else from the opportunity to 
exercise his right to freedom. Have your children 
caught this distinction between freedom and license, 
between the right of freedom and the duty of securing 


It means that every citizen living in a 


equal freedom for every other citizen at one and the 
same time ? 

If in a democracy it becomes a question of lining 
up with a party or a faction as opposed to the general 
public good, which choice shall be made? Is the party 
made for the citizens or are the citizens made for the 
party? Are you and I, are our beys and girls to con- 
sider an institution before we consider the individual ? 
Are children to be taught that the party platform is 
greater than public welfare? Because I am a demo- 
crat and you a republican does it therefore follow that 
I must consider you a scoundrel and myself a sainf? 
Here is a vital problem of government for discussion 
with the boys and girls in our schools and one which 
vitally affects the success of democracy. 

But what as to the ideas our boys and girls have 
about the war? Why are we in it? What do we ex- 


pect to get out of it? Why don’t we pay some atten- 
tion to the German peace proposals? Why should 
England be fighting on French and Belgian soil? 
Have you put these questions to your pupils and 
showed them how the nations have come to feel that 
even the plighted word of the rulers in a great nation 
is worth nothing because again and again that plighted 
word has been broken? Have you contrasted for them 
with this attitude of Germany toward a treaty the at- 
titude of Great Britain when, having promised Belgium 
to protect her neutrality, if it ever were violated, she 
kept her promise when she had all to gain and nothing 
to lose materially, by failing to keep the promise? Do 
they realize the splendid glory in honor among nations ? 

Have your children understood the selfish, egotisti- 
cal, cruel, grasping ideas which actuate the Germans 
in this struggle as set forth in the writings and speeches 
of the Kaiser, publicists, teachers, ministers of the gos- 
pel? I mean such ideas as are embodied in the follow- 
ing sentences, every one of which is of German extrac- 


tion: 


“The German people are always right because they num- 
ber 87,000,000 souls.” 

“War is the noblest and holiest expression of human activi- 
ty. .... War is beautiful.” 

“Must Kultur rear its domes over mountains of corpses, 
oceans of tears, and the death rattle of the conquered? Yes; 
it must. The might of the conqueror is the highest 
law before which the conquered must bow.” 

“Let no man say every people has a right to its existence, 
its speech, etc.” 

“France must be so completely crushed that she can never 
again come across our path.” 

“As a matter of fact, Germany is the only great power 
which is in a position to conquer the United States.” 

“It is therefore the duty of everyone who loves languages 
to see that the future language spoken in America shall be 
German.” 

“Some months after we finish our work in Europe we will 
take New York and probably Washington and hold them 
for some time. We will put your country in its place with 
reference to Germany.” 

“We are keeping books on you Americans. It’s a long 
account and we haven’t missed any details. Rest assured 
that that account will be presented to yotf some day for set- 
tlement.” 

“Let us not speak of peace, for such speeches are taken for 
weakness and only prolong the war. Let us cease also in 
sickly, un-German fashion to oppose annexations.”* 


This is the nation we are fighting. These are the 
ideas we are opposing. To have the opportunity to 
strike even one blow against such arrogance, cruelty, 
bloodthirstiness, and treachery is an honor and a glory 
for any red-blooded American. Boys and girls in 
school can understand such plain English as this and 


* All these selections are taken from the bulletin issued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information,—Conquest and Kultur. 
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do not need to know constitutional law to interpret the 
significance of such utterances. 

Territory, ships, treaties, women, children, all alike 
in this war, have been ravaged, desecrated, ruined with 
no regard for laws, humanity or a “decent regard for 
the opinion of mankind.” Do your pupils appreciate 
this and can they see how clearly it was a necessity 
that, if the U. S. is to keep its self-respect as a nation, 
we as a people must take our place alongside sturdy old 
Great Britain, plodding, easygoing Russia, ravaged 
Belgium, and game little France? Do they under- 
stand from these facts that so long as only the mili- 
tary powers of Germany hold forth the olive branch 
we can pay no attention to it and can slacken our 
preparation not one iota for fear that while one hand 
offers peace the other grasps a sword? 

How are we to win this war? By every one of us 
who feels like it “doing his bit?” Not at all! We shall 
win this war when, and only when, every last one of 
us gives—our all! Can one million American solciers 
in France or two millions or five millions win this 
war? Nota bit of it. Only when our entire 110,000,- 
000 of people catch the war spirit and devote every 
minute of their time, every ounce of their strength, 
and every cent of their wealth to winning this war, will 
it be won. 

That means we must produce and we must save. 
Produce crops, manufactures, ships, guns, munitions, 
clothing. Save crops, money, health, time. In our 
school work, this is no time for quibbling over credits 
for promotion if a boy leaves school a month before 
school closes and honestly devotes himself to making 
‘a crop. We must keep just as many children in school 
this spring as we can but by all means we must encour- 
age every boy in school to raise something this crop- 
ping season if it is nothing more than a daily cloud of 
dust between the corn rows. Our girls this year must 
can as never before. Every last fruit and vegetable 
that will go into a can and that will not be used fresh 
must be put under seal for next winter’s use. One of 
my facetious friends remarked to me the other day, 
“This year we must can everything, even Kaiser Bill.” 
Get your children interested in the thrift stamps and 
the whole community interested in Liberty Bonds. 
I know of no better means to which we can put every 
last copper we have than to lend it to Uncle Sam that 
he may use it with which to transport American 
soldiers “on to Berlin” and so preserve to all man- 
kind forever the right of all men to choose their own 
form of government. 

In other words, you ¢an get into the spirit of this 
task yourself and rouse the fighting spirit in your pu- 
pils. Get the big idea of the war and its purposes, its 
needs and its conduct, its causes and the necessity for 


winning, drilled into the thinking processes of school 
children so thoroughiy that every weed in their garden 
becomes a German soldier, every can of beans a shrap- 
nel shell, every penny an iron man to fight for Uncle 
Sam. Keep posted on the war, read everything you 
can get your hands on about it and digest what you 
read to give forth in your classrooms as you teach 
decimals, and hear spelling, and get over the ground 
in geography, and recall the deeds of the dead past 
in your history classes. As teachers we have the most 
potent weapon in this whole world with which to fight 
the Kaiser and autocracy—ideas! In a sense never in- 
tended by the phrase we are “teaching the young idea 
how to shoot,” in a most effective way. 

It is your duty and my duty to help win this war. 
Unless we win it democracy as a system of govern- 
ment has had a death blow. We must win, but we 
cannot win unless every citizen, high and low, rich and 
poor, puts all we have and all we are into the balance 
on the side of our allies. Let’s not talk about higher 
salaries, let’s not complain over more hours of work, 
let’s not growl about insufficient teaching equipment 
and poor buildings, but as true followers of a just 
cause let us as a profession lend ourselves to the great 
task now before us of raising up a generation filled 
with such love of justice, such regard for the truth, 
such respect for humankind, such devotion to free- 
dom, right, justice and equality that when the world 
shall have been made safe for democracy, we as faith- 
ful guardians of our trust shall have made it possible 
for democracy to be safe for the world. 





THE PARABLE OF THE INTELLIGENT 
CARPENTER 


By GEORGE HOWE 


Once upon a time there was an Intelligent Carpenter. 
\nd the Intelligent Carpenter was one of a great army 
of carpenters building ships for their country. Now 
their country was at war on foreign soil and it was 
very necessary that ships be built quickly to carry 
soldiers and ammunition and food. So the Intelligent 
Carpenter worked with all his might and main to build 
ships. 

But the Intelligent Carpenter found that there were 
some things about his business that he did not know 
how to do very well. And he noticed that there were 
other carpenters too in the same perplexity. For- 
tunately, there were still other carpenters who had 
mastered the difficult details which he did not under- 
stand. And there were a few among them who were 
able to tell others the things they did not know. 

Now the Intelligent Carpenter was also a patriotic 
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And, besides, he had initiative. So he 
called together the other carpenters who did not know 
and suggested that at some time outside of working 
hours they ask the carpenters who did know to tell 
them. 


carpenter. 


And the carpenters who did know were good 
men, and they agreed to come and tell those who did 
not know. 

So the Intelligent Carpenter arranged a meeting. 
And the 
main thought running through his program was: How 
can we do our job better than we are doing it? 
can we make our work count for more? 


And he made a program for the meeting. 


How 
Now in mak- 
ing a program to answer these great questions he 
found that it was necessary to get down to rather 
So he made titles like these: How 
to Use This or That Tool, and How to Handle This 


minute details. 


or That Material. 

So well did the Intelligent Carpenter think out his 
program that all were enthusiastic about it, both the 
carpenters who knew and saw that they were going 
to help others, and the carpenters who did not know 
but saw that here was a chance to learn. 

Then came the day of the meeting. And there 
happened in on the meeting a great Authority on 
Carpentering. And the Intelligent Carpenter asked the 
great Authority to address the meeting. And the great 
\uthority did so. 

\nd this is what the great Authority said: 

“| have read over the topics on your program. They 
would be very important, no doubt, in peace times. 
I find not one word about 
the war, not a hint of anxiety about the world you 


But these are war times. 


live in, no sign of interest in it, not even awareness of 
it. Your program is piffling. 
program. 


It is a green-cheese 
But I will not be satisfied with destructive 
criticism: I will suggest the way your program should 
Thus: What We Fight and Why; German Kul- 
tur and American Democracy; If Germany Wins, 
What? The Y. M. C. A.; The Food Administration ; 
Liberty Bonds; Labor Troubles; What the Farmers 
Can Do to Win the War. 


read. 


And many other such 
topics.” 

Now, when the great Authority had finished, the 
Intelligent Carpenter felt somehow disappointed and 
You 
see, he was a patriotic carpenter, and he began to 
think that perhaps he had made a serious mistake 
in his program. Certainly, he thought, this was a 
great Authority on Carpentering, and he could not go 
far wrong if he followed his advice. 

So he turned the meeting into a patriotic rally. Then 
he put through a resolution to the effect that the meet- 
ings would be continued, and that the topics the great 


depressed. But he quickly recovered himself. 
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Authority had suggested would replace the piffling 
green-cheese topics he had chosen himself. And the 
meeting broke up in wild enthusiasm. 

In months that followed the carpenters had many 
fine meetings. And they discussed the War, and Ger- 
man Kultur, and Democracy, and the Y. M. C. A,, 
and the Food Administrator, and the Farmer, and 
many other things. They even went so far once as to 
discuss The Relation of Carpentering to Winning the 
War. 

But somehow, as time went on, the Intelligent Car- 
penter was not satisfied. He found that there were still 
He felt 
that he was a better man, but that his work had not 
gained in skill. And he noticed that the same things 
were true of the other carpenters who did not know. 
Ships were not built any faster or any better for all 


And the carpenters learned a great deal. 


details of his trade that he had not mastered. 


his enthusiasm and effort. And the conviction grew 
upon him that the first business of an Intelligent and 
Patriotic Carpenter was to do his job thoroughly well, 
and that if there were details that he did not under- 
stand, it was his first service to his country and to the 
war to see to it that he did understand. 

So once more the Intelligent and Patriotic Car- 
penter revised his programs. And this time he went 
back to the piffling, green-cheese topics. 

And soon he began to do his work better. And he 
noticed that the other carpenters who had not known 
were also gaining in skill. 

And ships began to be built faster and better, and 
the winning of the war came nearer and nearer. 

But the Intelligent and Patriotic Carpenter reserved 
on his programs space for other topics than the 
piffing, green-cheese topics, because he found that 
he derived benefit from them too. 





An article’ in a recent number of School and So- 
ciety well illustrates the present scientific attitude to- 
ward school problems by describing the testing of one 
of the so-called standard tests in order to discover 
whether or not it is standard. The article does not 
seek to discredit the Ayres Scale but cautions wise 
choice of words when making out test lists from it. 
Not even the tests themselves by which the work of 
pupils and teachers is to be measured are taken on 
faith. It is highly significant that pedagogy is so de- 
cidedly turning toward a scientific approach to its 
problems. Guess work, approximation, unsubstanti- 
ated opinions have had their day in the study of edu- 
cational problems. 


L. A. W. 


' Briggs and Bamburger, The Validity of the Ayres Spelling Scale. 
School and Society, Nov. 3, 1917, page 539. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Case of the Teachers 


The campaign for increased school revenues is on 


in earnest in North Carolina. Everywhere, from the 
mountains to the sea, country districts, cities, and 
whole counties are struggling with the problem of 
how to increase the salaries of teachers. Wilson 
County, under the leadership of its superintendent of 
schools, Charles L. Coon, launched its campaign ahead 
of the others and voted in January a county-wide 
special tax of 30 cents on the $100 of property valu- 
ation and 90 cents on the poll. A spirited campaign is 
now on in Wake for a similar tax, and elections have 
been called for a county-wide special tax, varying in 
‘amount, in the counties of Beaufort, Harnett, John- 
ston, and perhaps others. In Edgecombe the commit- 
teemen and other citizens have petitioned the commis- 
sioners to call an election for county-wide consolida- 
tion, for increased revenues, and for a bond issue to 
provide new buildings. 

Many of the cities and towns have called special 
elections or are preparing to do so. Two typical situ- 
ations—those of Charlotte and Asheville—will serve 
to illustrate the conditions prevalent in the State as a 
whole which make increased school revenues an ab- 
solute necessity. 

In Charlotte there is a spirited contest waging be- 
tween the teachers, who, according to The Charlotte 
Observer, are supported by a majority of the citizens, 
and a seemingly reluctant school board. Here the 
teachers are demanding a flat “increase of $25 a month 
per teacher for everybody from Mr. Harding (the 
superintendent) to the supernumerary inclusive, and 
this increase to begin with our March salaries.” The 
board granted a ten per cent increase which The Ob- 
server calls “a small token of appreciation.” The 


teachers have refused to accept the proffered com- 
promise because of the injustice it would do the teach- 
ers receiving the lower salaries. Discussing the Char- 
lotte situation editorially, The Observer of March 17th 
says: “To The Observer’s mind, Mrs. Rucker 
(spokesman for the teachers before the board of 
education) has placed her finger on the spot when she 
says that all lacking ‘is the will’ on the part of the 
school board. Backing its admission that the teachers 
should have better pay with the determination that 
they shall have it, the money would be forthcoming. 

“But there is more at stake than the mere recog- 
nition of the claims of these teachers. It is the atti- 
tude of the board toward the cause intrusted to its 
hands. Is this attitude backward, or is it progressive? 
Is it for the Charlotte school board to reject or pro- 
claim a broad and progressive educational standard 
for this city—to pauperize or to nourish eduaction? 
Will it put the snuffer of provincialism on Charlotte’s 
educational light, or will it train that light in the di- 
rection of modern day requirements ?” 

Thus the editor of The Observer puts in bold relief 
the fundamental educational question confronting not 
only Charlotte but North Carolina. The business side 
of the question is given below in the excerpts from 
Mrs. Rucker’s presentation of the case for the Char- 
lotte teachers. 

The Asheville situation is ably presented in The 
Asheville Times of March 10th by Harry Howell, 
Superintendent of City Schools. Mr. Howell’s dis- 
cussion is clear-cut, comprehensive, and illuminating. 
There is but one worthy response that a progressive 
city can make to his appeal. To his argument there 
is no answer. His paper is so good we wish it could 
be put into the hands of every school official in the 
State. Excerpts from it are given below. The issue 
as presented by Mr. Howell for the city of Asheville 
is one with that of North Carolina as a whole. 

The citizen who will examine the facts in the case 
and then try to find an exccse for his opposition to 
increased school revenues at this time is worse than 
a slacker. If the schools are to be saved, virile teach- 
ers must do it, and virile teachers cannot be held in 
the service of the schools under present conditions 
unless they are paid a living wage-—N. W. W. 


The Charlotte Case 


(Excerpts from Mrs. Rucker’s Paper) 


Our plea was based purely and solely on the need 
to meet the increased cost of living. Our salaries, 
never any too large, are totally inadequate for the 
needs of today. This increase of $25 for the four re- 
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maining months would increase our year’s salary $100 
and with this requested increase our salary then would 
not equal our salary without the increase two years 
ago before prices had so advanced. The salaries in 
the primary and grammar grades range from $47.50 
to $67.50. Take Mr. Stewart’s figures and multiply 
his average salary of $60, which sounds pretty good, 
by nine we get a product of $540 a year. If you divide 
this $540 by 12 months you get the big amount of 
$45 a month a year and since we cannot stop eating 
when we stop teaching we needs must figure on a 
twelve months’ basis. * * * 

If education is not worth while let us close our 
schools, but if it is as important as we all say it is 
then let’s compensate the educator so that he can cope 
successfully with the problems that confront him for 
no man harassed over bills can give his best service. 


* * * 


Thirteen ladies in the high school get $85 a month 
for nine months or $765 a year which means $63.75 a 
month for 12 months. These ladies have invested 
hundreds of dollars in their preparation and must 
keep investing. We who make $765 a year have 
school children who left us in the ninth grade who 
are making more than $1,000 right here in Charlotte. 


ThecAsheville Situation 


(Excerpts from Superintendent Howell’s Paper) 

In Asheville our yearly expenditure per child in the 
schools is about $20. In other sections there are 
scores of cities not richer than ours which spend from 
$40 to $80 on each child. Nor can we plead compara- 
tive poverty as excuse for our failure. It has been 
proved conclusively that we are not supporting schools 
in proportion to our means as well as other states and 
communities. While North Dakota spends yearly for 
education 44 cents for each $100 of wealth, Idaho 49 
cents, and Utah 51 cents, in North Carolina we are 
spending only 28 cents. 

* * * 

The injustice .is most acute in our elementary 
schools. Of elementary teachers we now employ 64 
white and 23 negro, exclusive of all special and kin- 
dergarten teachers. The white salaries range from 
$500 per year to $700. Eleven teachers receive the 
minimum and only two the maximum. The medium 
salary is $575, which is received by eight teachers. 
There are then 25 who receive more than the medium 
and 31 who receive less. Expressed in terms of month- 
ly wages, the lowest is $41.66, the medium $47.92, and 
the highest $56.33. Thirty-nine of the 64 white teach- 
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ers, or 61 per cent of them, receive less than $50 a 
month. Surely no one will dispute the statement that 
our teachers are underpaid. 


ok * * 


In am calculating the monthly salaries on a 12 
months’ basis. Occasionally the objection is made that 
teachers work only nine or ten months. That may be 
true; but they must live 12 months; and there is prac- 
tically no opportunity for additional employment dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Nor should it be demanded. 
The community sets the amount of work exacted of 
the teacher ; and the community should pay enough for 
that much work to sustain the teacher the year round. 
There are plenty of analogies in the commercial world. 
Mentioning only two, | would remind you that head 
milliners are employed only about thirty-six weeks in 
Asheville; yet there is not one of them here that re- 
ceives in the year as little as our best paid elementary 
teachers. Also certain commercial traders, those that 
sell clothing, for instance, travel hardly more than half 
of the year; yet they make in that time enough for a 
year’s income. 

*x* *« * 


The total increases in salaries of Asheville teachers 
during the past three or four years has not on the 
average exceeded 10 per cent. Yet it is notorious that 
living expenses have risen several times 10 per cent. 
Before the increase the teachers’ incomes barely 
equaled their expenses. You can readily understand, 
therefore, that existing conditions present real tragedy 
to many. The result is that teachers are already leav- 
ing the service and many are awaiting only the first 
favorable opportunity. In most cases they are those 
with the greatest energy and initiative qualities in our 
teaching force which we can not afford to lose. 


*¢ ¢ * 


The injustice of the teachers’ salaries is brought out 
more vividly by a comparison with the salaries of other 
women workers. I have made a brief inquiry among 
the employers of women, selecting the best class of 
stores and some offices. While the investigation was 
not exhaustive, I feel that enough data was secured to 
give dependable conclusions. I obtained the salaries 
of 37 women office workers, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, cashiers, and such. The range is from $364 per 
year to $1,320. The lower salaries are paid to cashiers 
and to probationers in the other positions. Thirty-one 
of them are greater than the teachers’ medium of $575. 
Twenty-four of them are greater than our maximum 
of $700. Their medium salary is $780 against our 
$575, or $200 more. Nine of them are $900 and five 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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CAESAR ON THE FRENCH FRONT 


By G. A. HARRER 
The University of North Carolina 





The present battle zone, with the territory held by 
the Germans in France and Belgium, is the very re 
gion in which many of Caesar’s campaigns were 
fought out. Paris, which was Lutetia, chief city of 
the Parisii; Amiens, city of the Ambiani; Rheims, city 


of the war in France today—‘“two birds with one 
stone.” It should lend interest to all map work, which 
is so essential in reading Caesar. The map at the 
head of this paper gives the line in France, and several 
modern and ancient places (the ancient in paren- 
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of the Remi, the Meuse, then called Mosa, all these 
and many more figure in the “Gallic War.” That 
work of Caesar’s will no more be dull for the student, 
if the reading is constantly accompanied by map 
Whenever a tribe, or a place, or a river is 
mentioned by Caesar, it should be located on the map 
of Gaul in the textbook, and that locality should be 
found on the modern map in its relation to the present 
battle line, if it is anywhere in that vicinity. This 
study will help the student to understand Caesar’s nar- 
rative, and at the same time give him some knowledge 


study. 





theses) in that vicinity. It will best be used along with 
a larger map showing the present battle lines. Rand 
McNally & Co. publish such a map for 25 cents. It is 
large enough to hang on the wall of the class-room. 

In the very first year of the war in Gaul, Caesar 
reached the present war zone. The story is told in 
the last half of the first book of the Gallic war. After 
defeating the Helvetii in central France, Caesar on his 
way against Ariovistus, marched to Vesontio, modern 
Besancon. From this town, when he had quieted his 


soldiers’ fear of the Germans, Caesar advanced across 














the present battle line into Alsace. The modern Ger- 
mans have not been the first to take Alsace from 
France. Ariovistus, their ancient prototype, with his 
German horde, had crossed the Rhine to help the 
Sequani in war, and after victory had compelled his 
Gallic ally to cede to him Alsace. He was reaching 
out for more land, when Caesar interfered. Near Col- 
mar (at A on map), not ten miles on the German side 
of the present battle line, the Romans met the Ger- 
man invaders, and completely defeated them. 

The following year, starting from Vesontio (Besan- 
con), Caesar marched against the Belgae. His route 
led him across the famous Marne, past Durocortorum 
(now Rheims), to Bibrax across the Aisne. Close to 
the Aisne Caesar encamped near Berry (B on map), 
almost exactly on the present battle line of the French 
and Germans. Not many miles away, south of Laon, 
American troops are holding a section of the front. 
Here he fought a successful battle, and soon after re- 
ceived the surrender of Noviodunum (C on map), 
near the modern Soissons. 
book IJ, 1-15. In the same season Caesar advanced 
from the vicinity of Amiens, crossed the present bat- 
tle line near Cambrai, and began to construct a camp 
on the Sambre (then called Sabis), quite near the ill- 
starred French fortress Maubeuge (D on map), and 
about ten miles south of Mons. Here the Nervii sur- 
prised him in that famous fight which almost saw the 
Then followed quickly 
the siege and capture of a town of the Atuatici near 


s00k IT, 


The account is given in 


end of Caesa: and his army. 


the modern Namur in Belgium (FE on map). 
15-33, gives these campaigns. 

Only the end of the fighting season described in 
book III brought Caesar into the present war zone. 
After defeating the Veneti, near the mouth of the 
Loire (then the Liger), (F on map), he advanced 
northeast for over 400 miles, crossed the Seine (then 
the Sequana), and the Somme, and in the region north 
and northeast of Lille and Ypres, he invaded the lands 
of the Morini. 

In the first campaign of the next year, as described 
in Book IV, 1-15, Caesar was again in Belgic terri- 
tory, now part of Germany. His purpose once again 
was to drive German tribes, the Usipetes and Tencteri, 
back across the Rhine into their own lands. The final 
struggle, which ended practically in annihiliation of 
the Germans, was fought near Coblenz (G on map). 

Caesar at once followed up this success by an incur- 
sion into Germany itself. Over the Rhine between 
Coblenz and Andernach (G on map), he constructed 
a bridge, and by it he carried out a successful punitive 
expedition in German territory for some eighteen days. 

At the end of the season he made his first expedi- 
tion into Britain. He sailed with two legions from 
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Boulogne (H on map), or that vicinity, and landed 
near Dover. This first expedition was little more 
than a reconnaissance, for Caesar scarcely penetrated 
the island at all, and after an unimportant battle re- 
turned to Gaul. Book IV, 20-36, gives the story of 
this campaign. 

These are in brief the campaigns of Caesar in the 
present war zone, as told in the first four books of 
the “Gallic War.” The Caesar class should of course 
follow such map study in greater detail wherever pos- 
sible, for instance in locating Caesar’s winter camps. 





TEACHING SCIENCE AS AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS 


By LEON E. COOK 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, West Raleigh 


Among the various issues brought out in the dis- 
cussions at the recent meeting of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Vocational Education held 
in Philadelphia was the practicability of teaching the 
related sciences as a part of the vocational work, rather 
than as separate subjects. This applies to home eco- 
nomics as well as to the agricultural and the industrial 
work. 

The plan, however, is not new, but it is one which 
has been in operation in the teaching of vocational 
subjects in some of the secondary schools for several 
years. 

By this plan chemistry, for instance, is not taught as 
a separate subject but only as it is related to the 
practical subjects. For example in the teaching of soils 
and fertilizers, chemistry—as well as other related 
sciences—is introduced when and where it is needed, 
and as much as is needed for understanding the phase 
of soil fertility under consideration. This obviates, 
therefore, the necessity of a conventional course in 
chemistry, and makes for economy of time by the 
avoidance of considerable irrelevant matter. It has 
also the advantages of furnishing a motive for the 
study of related sciences, and leaves no question or 
vagueness with regard to the possibility of their ap- 
And this, 
after all, is the question which parents and students 
are ever asking about school subjects—How are they 
going to function? 


plication to the affairs of everyday life. 


Another advantage of no little importance is that a 
community may establish vocational departments with- 
out, in the beginning, at any rate, incurring the extra 
expense of equipping a science laboratory further than 
supplying the apparatus needed for the vocational 
work. Otherwise many communities, no doubt, would 
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have to defer for some time the introduction of these 
practical subjects. 

This plan having been in successful operation for 
some time, notably in the agricultural schools of New 
York and Massachusetts, has dispensed with the idea 
that these practical subjects cannot be taught suc- 
cessfully except upon the foundation of the old con- 
ventional courses in the sciences. 

Some theorists have objected to the plan on peda- 
gogical grounds, but it is very similar to the case of 
the politician arguing with President Wilson concern- 
ing the tariff. The conversation ran something like 
this: 

“You used to prove in your class room at Princeton 
that free trade had the advantage of protection.” 

“Yes,” said the president, “And I can still prove 
it, but | have found that there is a difference between 
theory and practice.” 

Too much very useful material is now available for 
the enrichening of vocational curricula for us to turn 
away for the sake of retaining subject matter which 
is there largely because it has gained an entrance or 
has been included in a text-book. And we have been 
very reluctant to eliminate or to reduce the time given 
to such material for fear of depriving our students of 
some occult values which, at the best, are very remote 
and contingent. 

Moreover, the plan here suggested is in keeping 
with the tendency of the times toward the specific in 
education. That is to say, in this case, it is to em- 
phasize the direct values and those things which we 
. have reason to believe will function to the greatest 
extent in the vocation and in the lives of the greatest 
number of persons. 

This, however, does not suggest the elimination or 
the exclusion of all subjects which are not directly 
vocational, but on the other hand such economy of time 
may be effected as to give more place and time for the 
cultural and citizenship subjects. It simply means the 
inclusion of as much elementary natural science as is 
applicable to the vocation, but permits of the possi- 
bility of giving more time to English, history, civics, 
economics, etc., which are of greater value from the 
standpoint of citizenship than elaborate courses em- 
bodying unrelated science and mathematics. 

In the secondary schools there is now a tendency to- 
ward differentiated courses in the sciences, thereby 
enabling students to study the kind and amount of 
science needed. Girls are studying household chemis- 
try ; some boys, agricultural and others, industrial. At 
any rate, as time goes on, there seems to be less and less 
place for the old stereotyped courses in science. 

When introducing vocational departments into ex- 


isting high schools it seems to be difficult to bring about 
a reorganization so as to be able to select the subject 
matter which is of the greatest use and importance, 
and at the same time to eliminate that which can be 
discarded with the smallest loss. However, the plan 
here suggested will aid in bringing this about, and 
offers an opportunity for closer articulation and better 
correlation of all our work. 





RELATING MATHEMATICS TO LIFE 


One could sum up in a phrase the keynote of the 
recent mathematical meeting in Greenville, N. C., the 
phrase “relating mathematics to life.” In his opening 
address Prof. Upton spoke of “Mathematics as an 
Aid to the Interpretation of Life About Us.” When 
we ask ourselves why we study anything, said Prof. 
Upton, we are tempted to answer “for the use we 
may make of it; but even with such an answer we 
must recall that “uses” are remote and near and have 
significance in a broad as well as narrow sense. One 
might say he studies history that he may vote more in- 
telligently, or geography that he may know where Lon- 
don, or French that he may ask for bread in Paris; but 
when one looks a little closer at the motives that 
prompt one’s study one finds that life opens with larger 
meaning from one’s study, and that, though we may 
not realize it at the time, is the real motive for study. 
Whether we will it or not, we are surrounded by 
mathematics. The very room in which we live pre- 
sents its figures every way we turn. The Liberty 
Loan Bond, the stock market reports, the tables of 
foreign exchange, our returned checks from the clear- 
ing house, domestic exchange and accounts, the very 
time our watches record, the trains on which we ride, 
the buildings in which we live, the ships in which we 
sail were all impossible but for that science which we 
take such care to avoid. No matter whether we have 
the details of these matters upon us or not, it is the 
part of an education to be able to know of these things 
accurately and to think about them intelligently. The 
appreciative side of mathematics is a large side and 
suffers none when compared with the utilitarian. We 
thought it rather a dry affair when we learned in 
geometry how to divide a line in extreme and mean 
ratio. It may lend a human interest to know that 
Nature does not share that view. The limbs of trees 
go out from the trunk at intervals which obey this 
law. The leaves of trees have the tiny veins leave the 
stem at intervals which obey this law. It is the Divine 
Proportion. In the most beautiful of all buildings, the 
Taj Mahal in India, every significant outline has its 
dimensions in this ratio. If we looked at algebra more 
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sympathetically we might see in it more than sym- 
bolism. We might see in it the one and only universal 
language of the world. We might see a mighty short- 
hand without which our men of science would be help- 
less. In geometry we might see the mirror of the 
forms about us, the reason why we ride with ease, why 
the bee adopts the hexagon, how our maps, the flat, 
may serve our purpose, how we may sail a trackless 
sea and come out where we say. 

Mr. W. W. Rankin, of the University, spoke of the 
“Place of the Irrational in Geometry.” From the time 
when Pythagoras found no measure for the sides of 
his right-angled isosceles triangle until now, the idea 
has brought worry to the student and care to the 
teacher. Mr. Rankin claimed that the idea of the 
unmeasureable should be given high school students in 
as clear, concrete a way as possible, but that the de- 
tails should be left until a later period. 

Prof. Upton saw in the present Junior High School 
movement in this country an opportunity to “Vitalize 
the Beginnings of Geometry” by a sure but gradual 
new birth. He spoke of this matter earnestly, saying 
that the mistakes of the past few decades must be 
avoided, the block system had to go, a new arrange- 
ment of material and a new psychological viewpoint 
must be achieved. To the teacher of geometry he ad- 
vised ; go slowly with the foundations, axioms, postu- 
lates, etc., good men have stumbled here 
too much of untried feet. 
they are needed, not in a drove to be memorized. 





don’t expect 
Introduce definitions as 
He 
saw in the trend of American education somewhat of 
the influence of Europe’s past. 

Mr. J. W. Lasley, of the University, suggested the 
use of tennis balls as available and inexpensive 
“Models for the Geometry of the Sphere,” and re- 
counted some of the theorems, and 
measurements which these models help to make more 
tangible to the learner. 

After intermission, Prof. Upton spoke of the “Mod- 
ern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic” as an old story 
in a new edition. 


constructions, 


As in life, he said, so in arithmetic 
we do two things: we think and we don’t. To do both 
well is to live and be arithmetical. We walk, we eat, 
we dress. The smoother, the more nearly noiseless, 
the more rapid these operations the better. We add, 
we multiply, we raise to powers. The smoother, the 
more nearly noiseless, the more rapid these operations, 
the better. We have a habit side that is essential. We 
marry, we buy homes, we meet our fellows in the com- 
plex situations of life. The more thought we give to 
these the better. We meet complexities of percentages, 
true discount and the like. Here, too, the better the 
thought the better the result. Arithmetic is a business 


of doing as a machine and as a man. On the machin- 
ery side the modern fashion is: teach 100 addative 
facts where we used to teach 45, give the decimal 
prominence, touch L. C. M. lightly, teach only the 
simplest fractions, watch and check with care each 
new habit of calculation. Arithmetic on the thought 
side is merely business custom. Know and teach that. 
Set up in your school an embryo business establish- 
ment, bank, etc., and have the pupils do the transac- 
tions first hand. 

The meetings of the association were not without 
distinct social pleasures.—J. W. LASLEy, JR. 





WHAT LOUISIANA PLANS TO DO 
FOR HER TEACHERS 


At a meeting of parish superintendents and presi- 
dents of parish school boards held in Baton Rouge 
at the call of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation early in January, there was universal agreement 
that “the financial situation of the schools is very seri- 
ous, indeed, and that immediate relief must be secured 
or educational standards will suffer and many schools 
next session will be unable to open.” 

In view of the serious situation the convention pro- 
posed to increase the school funds, not by increasing 
special district taxes, but by providing for a large in- 
crease in the general state funds. The rigid enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance law was also rec- 
ommended. 

The recommendations of the convention include the 
establishment of the following minimum monthly sal- 
ary schedules for teachers in the public schools: 

For teachers in elementary schools who are grad- 
uates of standard normal schools, first year, $70; sec- 
ond year, $75; third year, $80; fourth year, $85; fifth 
year; $90; eleventh year and thereafter, $100. For 
teachers without the above professional training, but 
holding first grade certificates, $10 a month less. For 
holders of second grade certificates, $50 per month 
without annual increase; for holders of third grade 
certificates, $40 a month. 

For principals of schools employing two, three and 
four teachers, including the principal. College and 
normal school graduates, first year, $80; second year, 
$85; third year, $90; fourth year, $95; fifth year, 
$100; eleventh year and thereafter, $110. Principals 
without the above professional training, $10 a month 
less. 

For principals of schools with five or more teachers 
but below senior high school rank. College and normal 
graduates: first year, $100; second year, $105; third 
year, $110; fourth year, $115; fifth year, $120; 
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eleventh year and thereafter, $130. Principals with- 
out the above professional training, $10 a month less. 

For principals of senior high schools employing 
more than ten teachers and supervised by the princi- 
pal; college graduates, first year $150; second year, 
$160; third year, $170; fourth year, $180; fifth year, 
$190; eleventh year and thereafter, $200. Non-grad- 
uates $10 a month less. 

For principals of senior high schools emlpoying not 
more than ten teachers supervised by the principal ; 
college graduates, first year, $125; second year, $135; 
third year, $145; fourth year, $155; fifth year, $165; 
eleventh year and thereafter, $175. Non-graduates, 
$10 a month less. 

For teachers in high school departments of senior 
high schools; college graduates, first year, $80; second 
year, $85; third year, $90; fourth year, $95; fifth 
year, $100; eleventh year and thereafter, $110. Non- 
graduates, $10 a month less. 

These schedules, it will be noted, take into account 
both professional training and experience. They rep- 
resent only the point below which salaries may not 
fall. 

It seems worth while to ask whether it might not be 
well for North Carolina, as a part of the drive for 
better salaries for teachers, to consider the adoption 
of a uniform state-wide minimum salary schedule. 
Such a step would go a loug way toward equalizing 
educational opportunity by making possible the em- 
ployment of better teachers in many school districts. 
Such a schedule would of course stress, as does that 
proposed for Louisiana, both training and experience. 


‘ —H. W. C. 





BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


ALLEN anp GILBERT. Text Boox or Borany. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1917. 


This well bound and well printed book is another 
effort, and apparently a conscientious one, to find a 
path through the obscure fog that still surrounds the 
teaching of the biological sciences in the schools. The 
result is neither more or less fortunate than numerous 
other adventures of like nature, and there is little evi- 
dence of experience or originality. The authors devote 
the first thirteen chapters to a study of plant types, 
and they art to be commended for the policy stated in 
“he preface, and here carried out, of presenting “a 
fairly intensive study of a small number of plants.” 
There is, however, shown here a rare instance of the 
absurdities one may fall into through blind imitation. 
The first chapter on the squash is no more an intro- 
duction to the second on bacteria than a course in bee 





keeping or chiropody would be to the study of infec- 
tious diseases. 

Following the study of types are chapters on the 
structure and uses of roots, stems, leaves, flowers, 
fruits and seeds. These are treated in about the usual 
way, but are reduced rather below the level of the 
commonplace by the small number and inferior char- 
acter of the illustrations. The next six chapters are 
devoted to some important families of Angiosperms 
(without illustrations and of doubtful interest), some 
useful plants and plant products, weeds and poisonous 
plants, forestry, plant breeding, and plant diseases. 
Directions for laboratory and field work are added 
as an appendix. The chief defect of the book is the 
inferior character of the illustrations. Good portraits 
of eight eminent biologists are, however, a welcome 
addition —W. C. CoKEr. 

CH 
HALLETT anp ANDERSON. ELEMENTARY ALGCE- 
BRA, Silver, Burdett and Co., New York City, 398 
pages. 

One instinctively asks upon learning that a new ele- 
mentary algebra has appeared: What peculiar merit 
has it to justify its appearance? Drs. Hallett and An- 
derson claim they have but one aim, “the furnishing of 
a text book from which the student may acquire a 
thorough grounding in the elements of algebra.” In 
support of this claim simplicity of representation, use 
of inductive methods, well graded problems, carefully 
arranged reviews, prominence of graphs and concise- 
ness of definitions are offered. One scarcely sees in 
this anything of uncommon merit, nor does the matter 


of its arrangement recommend itself as noticeably su- 

perior.—J. W. L., JR. 

WO) 

SLAUGHT, H. E. ann LENNES, N. J. PLANE 
GroMETRY (Revised edition). 308 pages. Allyn 
and Bacon. 1918. 

H. E. Slaught, of Chicago, and N. J. Lennes, of 
Montana, present a revision of their Plane Geometry. 
They claim for it that it includes the improvements 
resulting from the crystallization of the present reform 
movement in the teaching of Geometry. Certain it is 
that the book has. novel and noteworthy features. In- 
commensurable cases are relegated to the appendix. 
Sets of exercises, “sight work” and “experimental 
geometry” are interesting innovations. The book is 
modern in terminology. Helpful suggestions for the 
student are given and insisted upon. The importance 
of the study and some of its uses are pointed out. 
Significant points of history are interwoven. A taste 
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of trigonometry and map-making is given. Practical 


applications are stressed.—J. W. L., JR. 
UY Od Od 
ALLEN, W.H. Rarnsow PROMISES OF PROGRESS IN 
EpucaTion. Institute for Public Service, 51 
Chambers St., N. Y. City. 50 cents. 

We have heard, seen and read much these last few 
months about “The School of Tomorrow” experiment 
now being tried out at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, by the General Education Board. Dr. 
Flexner and his co-workers set forth rather elabo- 
rately and in great detail the points in their experiment 
which would be emphasized as differentiating this 
modern school from the traditional school more espec- 
ially in relation to its effect upon the life of the pupil. 

Very evidently Dr. Allen was not so sure that this 
experimental school would produce results or was 
even promising to produce results which were not al- 
ready being produced in a considerable portion of our 
present public schools. At any rate he proceeded to 
ask a few city and state superintendents to tell him 
just how much of the promised “tomorrow in schools” 
they already have in their present systems. 

By tabulating and assembling the replies to his 
questions Dr. Allen has the material for a most in- 
teresting and enlightening booklet. The results of his 
investigation show beyond doubt that the present 
school system recognizes and has largely adopted the 
underlying principles upon which the experimental 
school is to be built. 

The prospectus of the “School of Tomorrow” claims 
that it “will give high school diplomas without ancient 
languages, algebra, goemetry.” The booklet of Dr. 
Allen shows conclusively that taken by and large it is 
at present the exception and not the rule for high 
schools to require ancient languages for graduation. 

Very recently one heard how the General Education 
Soard had dedicated the “first” or “one of the first” 
teacherages in the country. This report of Dr. Allen 
shows that at that very time there were 140 such in- 
stitutions in the state of Washington, 200 in Texas, 
29 in North Carolina, 75 in Oklahoma, and several in 
New Jersey almost within sight of the offices of the 
General Education Board. 

Space cannot be given here to quote further from 
the booklet but it must be said that all the facts as 
presented in it tend to make one ask with all serious- 
ness why the General Education Board should be 
guilty of such camouflage. One waits with interest 
to see how this foundation will meet this expose if 
such it is. Somebody has some explaining to do. We 
shall anxiously await the explanation —L. A. W. 


MAGRUDER, F. A. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, pp. 
427. Allyn & Bacon. 1917. 

This is one of two recent books on high school civics 
published by this house. The text proceeds on the 
plan of developing the idea of government, its neces- 
sity, natural outgrowth from the fact that man lives. in 
groups, progressive changes as conditions change, and 
the increasing responsibility of individuals for a good 
government. It has little of the community and social 
civics viewpoint but makes much of the means and 
methods by which government affairs are run. It 
makes free use of technical and legal terms which it 
explains more or less clearly in footnotes. At times, 
however, even these explanations and definitions them- 
selves need further elucidation if high school pupils 
are to understand the terms used. Many of the stock 
illustrations appear with a goodly number of new ones 
scattered through the book. At the end of the chap- 
ters are found questions on the text and questions for 
class discussion. The style of the writing is direct, 
terse, forceful—L. A. W. 


OH Oe 


“Effective English” (Allyn and Bacon), by Philan- 
der P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and James McGinniss, principal of the high school 
at Ludlow, Kentucky, will commend itself to many 
teachers. With its emphasis on effectiveness rather 
than “correctness,” with its hundred _ illustrations. 
and with its countless exercises, it will attract the 
modern teacher through its freshness, alertness, and 
novelty. Owing to Mr. Claxton’s share in the au- 
thorship, moreover, the book attains a certain authority 
that other high school texts cannot hope for. The best 
feature of the book, is the inclusion of varied and in- 
genious exercises, which should prevent even the 
teacher-in-a-rut from being dull. The least admirable 
feature, perhaps, is the over-practical spirit that per- 
meates the book, typified well enough by a chapter on 
“English to Sell” that the student reaches on page 26 
of a 553-page volume.—N. F. 


HW DY 
HUGHES, R. O. Community Civics. 
lyn & Bacon. 1917. 

One of two very recent books by this company on 
the subject of civics. Full of suggestion and inspira- 
tion for the wide-awake and live teacher. It has a 
wealth of attractive illustrations which in themselves 
teach an abundance of material for a good high school 
course in civics. Its greatest fault is the extent of 
topics treated in it. Hardly a human activity as re- 
lated to the social group fails to find at least some men- 
tion. There is some doubt-as to. whether high school 
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pupils can be induced to relate themselves to so many 
social interests which are so characteristically adult in- 
terests. The book is well worth considering in select- 
ing civics texts for high schools.—L. A. W. 


w 
DEAN, A. D. Our ScHoots In War TIME AND 
Arter. Ginn & Co. 1918. 

A pioneer attempt to bring together the experiences 
of our allies in their efforts to relate the war to their 
schools, to indicate some of the ways in which the 
schools of the U. 5. have been mobilized for war ser- 
vice, to point out dangers in the administration of 
schools due to war hysteria, and to indicate clearly 
and definitely legitimate lines which our public schools 
may follow in rendering genuine service to our nation. 

The viewpoint throughout is the one expressed by 
the author in the words: “We must not take our 
schools into the war, as England did, but bring the 
war into the schools”. While we shall make many 
changes in our schools right now because of the war, 
good common sense tells us that we are called upon 
to make only such changes as square with sound edu- 
cational principles and as can be made of equal service 
to our people in a time of peace. In other words, the 
modifications we shall make should be far-seeing as 
they will be far-reaching and should not be limited to 
the circumstance of the present crisis alone. 

The suggested changes are largely such as will help 
to increase our industrial and economic efficiency 
while recognizing that the whole round of individual 
activities must also be stimulated to a larger and more 

_direct relationship to national welfare. Many practi- 
cal suggestions, and illustrations of opportunities to 
bring the war into the schools are offered. No defi- 
nite programs of study and no exact or specific changes 
in the curricula are given. 

The book is a pioneer work and consequently can- 
not be and does not claim to be a final word on the 
subject. It is timely in that it brings together much 
information which had been scattered through various 
magazines and periodicals and makes the information 
immediately useful—L. A. W. 





Modern times have established a sisterhood of na- 
tions, equal, independent, each of them built up under 
that legitimate defense which public law affords to 
every nation, living within its own borders, and seek- 
ing to perform its own affairs; but if one thing more 
than another has been detestable to Europe, it has been 
the appearance upon the stage from time to time of 
men, who, even in the times of the Christian civiliza- 
tion, have been thought to aim at universal domin- 
ion.— WILLIAM E, GLADSTONE. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND 
COMMENTS 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. at Atlantic City, N. J., brought much 
of inspiration and suggestion to those who could at- 
tend. The program suggested many good things, so 
many in fact that one could not hope to get them all. 
The general sessions were live and up-to-date, the 
viewpoints expressed by the speakers often fresh and 
vigorous. One came away from the meetings feeling 
that much of our national welfare and progress de- 
pends upon the realization of a broad-guage, far- 
seeing policy among superintendents and school boards. 

How shall we get our teachers to realize that the 
biggest part of their job is to round out and develop 
to the full every legitimate trait and characteristic of 
the individuals in their care? The teacher may change 
methods, she may supplement texts, she may “corre- 
late’”’ one subject with others, and yet fail utterly to 
do the big task,—develop personality. 

To the end that all our citizens may grow to full 
stature and realize to the full their opportunities, all 
the forces of the community, state, and nation must 


‘realize the basic principles of real education and 


cooperate in entire harmony to bring these principles 
into active service. The governmental unit for ad- 
ministration may be whatever one can best use but 
in any case that unit is to be the servant and not 
the master of public education which makes a stable 
government possible. Public education as related to 
the individual must itself remember that it exists for 
the welfare and betterment of the individuals within 
the state and has no call for being unless it can and 
does do its full duty toward the individual. The school, 
like church, or state, or business life, is one of society’s 
most potent instruments with which the character of 
individuals and the destiny of nations is shaped. As 
such it is a servant of all while yet being master in 
its own field. The nation looks to our public schools 
in these troublous times beseeching them to help it 
realize the complete program for all its citizens. 

Thus the spirit of the meeting appealed to us and 
made us see more clearly than ever before the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the contribution which the 
public schools must make to the establishment of our 
great national ideal of democracy.—L. A. W. 


oo) 
MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics and other industrial organizations, the Uni- 
versity, through the Bureau of Extension, is offering 
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film service to schools, boards of trade, Y. M. C. A.’s 
and other organizations during the year 1918-19. The 
films are on industrial, educational, scenic, and war 
subjects, and cover the industries, and scenery of the 
United States, Canada, England, France, Italy, Argen- 
tine, and many other countries. 

No charge is made for the films, but the exhibitor 
must pay the express charges to and from Chapel Hill, 
if the films are not on a circuit. In case they are on 
a circuit the exhibitor will pay charges from the last 
point in the circuit. 

The films are distributed with the understanding 
that they are to be used on standard motion picture 
projectors, handled by competent operators; that a 
report of the films used and the attendance shall be 
made on blanks furnished and mailed to the Bureau 
of Extension after each exhibition; that films are re- 
turned immediately after use or forwarded to the 
next exhibitor as the case may be; and that no ad- 
mission fees to the public are to be charged, nor are 
there to be collections during or after the exhibition. 

Eight schools or organizations have used the service 
since it was inaugurated, and all have reported it highly 
successful. This work will probably be made a perma- 
nent part of the Extension activities. 


Uh) OS OW 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


Recent numbers of educational magazines have car- 
ried in abundance articles on schools and the war and 
in nearly all cases the material there presented is so 
general and so vague that it is with somewhat of relief 
that one comes across an article with a definite pro- 
gram of effort. In School and Society for December 
29th, President Robert J. Aley, of the University of 
Maine, has such an article under the caption: “The 
War and Secondary Schools.” 

Perhaps the gist of the article can be no better pre- 
sented than to quote directly from his own summary. 
“To sum up: The world war has increased the import- 
ance and enlarged the opportunity of the secondary 
school. The school should speed up and intensify the 
work in the curricula of established and proven value. 
It should take advantage of the present opportunity to 
do the following things: 

1. Weed out all teachers of doubtful loyalty. 

2. Where necessary, shorten terms and change va- 
cation periods. 

3. Use the plan and equipment for afternoon and 
evening schools. 

4. In manual training and vocational departments, 
make useful products. 

5. Provide short courses in certain subjects. 


6. Emphasize the study of French and Spanish 
rather than German. 

7. Teach history and government so as to emphasize 
our relations to English-speaking and democratic 
peoples. 

8. Teach a larger faith so as to reduce credulity. 

9. Give a right perspective on the origin and devel- 
opment of knowledge and culture.” 

By “teachers of doubtful loyalty” he means those 
whose loyalty to our democratic form of government 
is-in doubt, not those whose loyalty to “the system” 
may be questioned. His reason for emphasizing the 
teaching of French and Spanish is largely a practical 
and commercial one for he believes we shall have 
large occasion to be dealing with the French and the 
Latin-American peoples after the war. His final point 
emphasizes anew the fact we have come to understand 
so clearly in these last few months, viz., that Ger- 
many decidedly has not had a first mortgage on the 
culture and scientific knowledge of the world. The 
article is well worth reading more than once in its 
entirety by careful students of the problem as to what 
the secondary schools are to do after the war to justify 
their increased cost of administration.—L. A. W. 


Ch) OY 
PAMPHLETS FREE FOR THE ASKING 
To Editors of Educational Journals: 

You may remember that last year Art and Society 
(by the financier, Otto H. Kahn), was offered to 
readers of educational journals upon request. 

The other day I asked Mr. Kahn if through you we 
might renew that offer, and make a new offer of a 
46-page pamphlet containing two addresses—Frenzied 
Liberty and The Myth of “A Rich Man’s War.” He 
consented. 

Any reader of your journal who wishes for him- 
self or his school library or teacher of civics and his- 
tory, a copy of Frenzied Liberty or Art and Society 
may secure them without cost by applying to Institute 
for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City. 

These pamphlets are by Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of 
Kuhn Loeb and Co., bankers, New York City. Mr. 
Kahn is the promoter of grand opera and popular 
music and is one of the leaders who helped the Ger- 
man-Americans get the truth about Germany’s autoc- 
racy and our fight for world democracy.—WILLIAM 
H. Aven, Director. 


Ud 


NEW OFFICE OPENED 
The Southern Teachers’ Agency, which for eigh- 
teen years has been continuously under the manage- 
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ment of Mr. W. H. Jones, Columbia, S. C., has opened 
an office in Chattanooga, Tenn. This step has been 
contemplated for several years. 

Chattanooga was selected, primarily because it has 
excellent mail, telephone, telegraph and railway facili- 
ties, but it is also the center of a splendid school field. 
The management, method of operation, and service 
will be identically the same as that of the Columbia of- 
fice, and will take care of the Agency’s business in the 
middle south, particularly Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma 


CW) Oe 
APPALACHIAN TRAINING SCHOOL 

The legislature of 1917 appropriated $50,000 for 
new buildings and other needed improvements in the 
school plant of the Appalachian Training School at 
Boone. This appropriation is for a period of five 
years. The amount is altogether inadequate, though 
it will enable the institution to make a number of im- 
provements badly needed at this time. The trustees 
are going to spend every dollar of the appropriation to 
the best possible advantage, and, judging by their suc- 
cess in the past, they may be depended upon to get a 
full dollar's worth for every dollar they spend. The 
trustees have under consideration the plan given be- 
low for the expenditure of this appropriation. This 
plan has been furnished THE JOURNAL by one of its 
readers who is also one of the school’s best friends. It 
is as folows: 


1917-"18—Sanitary closet with hot and cold baths...... $ 2,000 
Model public school building............... 2,000 

Central dining room for men.............. 4,000 
 IDIB"ID—Boye’ Gomory occiccivcccaccccccececccess 5,000 
ON, ME Mics candadnvenbavewnindeeneds 3,000 
1919-’20—Domestic Science building.................. 4,000 
RD dinecgektscraketbicssebienenebedeieas 5,000 
1920-’21—Agriculture building ..............ceeeseees 10,000 
PRCT CTC CCRT CCC TE TTT 2,000 
ee ree 5,000 
1922-’'23—Model country home, for superintendent.... 2,000 
COs 6 iin 6 si icdccsynndeswennans 5,000 
Miscellaneous buildings...................-. 1,000 

$50,000 


OO 
MILITARY CAMP 

In the belief that there is immediate need for mili- 
tary training for young men under the draft age and 
that the provision for-such training under competent 
direction, and with wholesome, attractive surround- 
ings will be serviceable in many ways, the University 
of North Carolina announces the opening of a military 
training camp on Bingham Heights, Asheville, North 
Carolina, for six weeks in the summer of 1918, June 
14th to July 26th. 


Intensive military and physical training will be the 
primary object of the camp. Ample time will be given 
for recreation and amusements of a healthful nature. 

EQUIPMENT 

The entire Bingham Military School plant, accom- 
modating 150 men, has been offered to the University 
of North Carolina for the camp through the generosity 
and patriotism of Colonel Robert Bingham. The bar- 
racks, mess hall, drill! grounds, indoor rifle range, club 
house, tennis courts, bath house, and swimming pool 
will be open to all those attending the camp. 


INSTRUCTORS 


The camp will be conducted by Captain J. Stuart Al- 
len, director of military tactics, University of North 
Carolina, and Professor T. F. Hickerson, of the Civil 
Engineering department of the University, assisted by 
Messrs. Robert Bingham McKee and William A. 
Blount, officers in the University battalion. 


THOSE ELIGIBLE 


High school or college students of physical fitness 
and others whose ages range from 16 to 20 years,will 
be admited to the camp. Accommodations are limited 
to 150 men. 

SCHEDULE 

The course of training will consist of setting up ex- 
ercise, close and open drill, lectures, route marches, 
musketry, bayonet and bombing practice, military en- 
gineering. 

EXPENSES 

The necesary camp expenses including board, lodg- 
ing, tuition and medical fee amount to $50 for the 
term of six weeks. 

Each student is required to provide for himself such 
articles as uniform, blankets, and towels. 


APPLICATIONS 


All applications and letters of inquiry should be ad- 
dressed to T. F. Hickerson, Chapel Hill, N. C., U. N. 
C. Owing to the limited number that can be accom- 
modated it is important that applications be made early. 


OH) Oe Oe 
SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE PUBLIC 


Those of us who are interested in the professional 
side of education and particularly in the attempt to es- 
tablish our educational efforts on some definite sort 
of a scientific basis have had occasion to wonder at 
times why the public does not take more interest in 
our studies and in published reports and surveys. We 
fail to understand that terms perfectly familiar to us 
as students of educational problems are as Sanskrit 
to the great mass of the public. Published tables mean 
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more to the public as a whole perhaps than any other 
means of presenting facts. Graphic representing may, 
though often it does not, mean even more than the ta- 
bles. In nearly all cases, however, by whatever means 
the facts are presented, there has to be some sort of 
verbal description or explanation of graphs and tables. 

Yet it is clear that even using such a means there is 
much of the material which does not “get across.” Just 
why this is so is discussed and illustrated in a most 
pleasing way by Dr. Carter Alexander in the January 
number of Teachers College Record. The article car- 
ries the title, “School Stz tistics for the Public.” Clear- 
ly statisticians, school superintendents, and anyone 
else who desires to get facts effectively before the pub- 
lic needs to know something about the terms in which 
the public thinks as well as to know the technical terms 
by which to express his facts—L. A. W. 





The Asheville Situation 
(Continued from Page 17) 
of them even more, one being $1,200 and one $1,320. 
We have only two women teachers getting more than 
$900, both in the high school, one getting $950 and 
the other $1,000. 
women office-workers as I| investigated, many of them 
in the largest and most important establishments. 
Therefore | conclude that there are about 75 women 


There must be three times as many 


office-workers earning more than our best paid elemen- 
tary teachers, and 20 who are earning more than our 
There are a few who 
are earning even more than some of our principals. 
The only preparation demanded of these women office- 
workers is a small English education and six montiis 
in a business school. They then secure jobs at $8.00 
or $10.00 a week; and as quickly as they acquire some 
speed, accuracy and familiarity with the business, they 
are advanced to $15 and $20 a week. 


best paid high school teachers. 


* * * 


Now I ask you to compare the teachers’ require- 
ments. The very nature of their duties demands a 
good education, not less than graduation from a first- 
class high school plus at least two years at college, 
including some definite preparation for the work of 
teaching. Such preparation necessitates a greater ex- 


penditure of time and money than is exacted of any 
class of non-professional women workers. Further- 
more, the character of their work requires the posses- 
sion and exercise of certain moral and spiritual quali- 
ties not expected in any other workers outside the reli- 
gious field. Also, the act of successful teaching calls 
forth such expenditure of nervous force that many of 
the best teachers are soon exhausted unless their 
strength is carefully conserved. 


ok * * 


Have you ever thought of the connection between 
the difficulties in the teachers’ situation and the train- 
ing of your children? Teaching is primarily a spiritual 
act, the influence of one mind and soul on another. 
Whatever affects the influencing mind must affect the 
kind and extent of the influence received. A teacher 
who is distressed by a cold room, poor food, little rec- 
reation, inadequate clothes, thwarted ambition, finan- 
cial worry, discontent of any kind, can not bring her 
full or best powers to her exacting task. This is by 
no means a merely suppositious case, but one that is 
duplicated over and over again in this city every day. 
And our children are the sufferers. 





WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


“T am delighted with the first two numbers and 
wish you every success in the work.”—Miss Mary 
SHANNON Situ, Professor of Education in Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, N. C. 





“Tre Hic Scuoot JouRNAL supplies a need of 
high school teachers, especially in North Carolina. The 
first two numbers are an earnest of “The Good Time 
I like it. Trust the high school teachers 
will rally to its support.”—Pror. D. Marr THomp- 
son, Supt. of Schools, Statesville, N. C. 


Coming.’ 


“IT am very much pleased with Tur Hicu ScHoo. 
JouRNAL and cannot afford to miss a single copy. It 
ranks the best.’”-—Suptr. R. M. Gray, Dunn, 
N. C. 


with 


“I consider it a very excellent publication. I hope 
all the teachers doing high school work in the State 
will become subscribers.”—J. F. Wess, Supt. of 
Schools for Granville County, Oxford, N. C. 











SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Ww. H. JONES, Mer. 


COLUMBIA, &. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TWO OFFICES 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 














To more thoroughly cover the middle South, and to take care of our rapidly grow- 
ing business in that splendid territory, we have opened an office in CHATTANOOGA. 
It will be under the same management as our Columbia office, and will specially cover 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


ONE FEE 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


























EDUCATION WILL WIN THE WAR 


Says a War Correspondent 


THROUGH COMMERCIAL TRAINING AND 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


It is mental power that will win this war, not alone in the trenches, but in the offices, the 
factories and the shops at home. 

‘*Tell your people at home,’’ says this war correspondent, ‘‘TO KEEP THE WHEELS OF 
BUSINESS TURNING.”’ 

To render such service EFFICIENTLY demands SPECIAL TRAINING. 

Taking up this work enables you to DO YOUR BIT in capacities of GREATEST benefit to 
your country and to yourself. 

And so I send this mesage out to the brainy young men and young women of our country: 

‘*Get ready for service; learn something you 
ean use for the glory of the Great Cause; do it 
now, beeause help today will save life tomor- 
row !”’ 

All the branches that qualify young men and women for commercial service are taught 
here by a highly experienced staff of instructors. Enroll with us at once. We want to work 
with you and for you. 

Yours for helpful service, 


DURHAM BUSINESS SCHOOL 
MRS. WALTER LEE LEDNUM, President 
Fully Accredited by the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 




















SUMMER SCHOOL 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 


AT RALEIGH 
The Educational Center of North Carolina 


SECOND ANNUAL SESSION- JUNE 11-JULY 25, 1918 


**The Summer School for the Forward-Looking’’ 


A FACULTY selected because of recognized ability and wide experience. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION in Education, Agriculture, Home Economics, Gardening, 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Science, Mathematics, Manual Arts, Games, Music, Story Tell- 
ing, ete., for Teacners in Primary, Grammar and High School grades, PRINcIPpALS and SuUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to secure or renew a Teacher’s Certificate; to increase effi- 
ciency ; to prepare for leadership in THe New Epvucation for agriculture and other industries ; 
to receive inspiration from association with fellow-teachers ; and to enjoy a sojourn at the State’s 
Capital. 

FOR CATALOGUE or other information, address 


W. A. WITHERS, DIRECTOR 


ROOMS 216-217 WINSTON HALL WEST RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 




















